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IN MEMORIAM — WILLIAM RICE. 


President W. F. Warren. 


Up the stairway crystalline, 
Oat of night 
Into light 
Hast thou passed 
Home at last, 
All men’s brother, brother mine! 


Thee our hearts cannot forget, 
Living tome, 
Light of home, 
Joy of guest, 
Wisest, best, 
All men’s brother, brother yet! 


In the light that’s crystalline, 
To the end, 
Faithful friend, — 
Tireless, free, 
Eternally, — 

Us remember, brother mine! 


Boston University. 





The Outlook. 


Is the Hon. Seth Low to be a candidate for mayor 
of Greater New York?” is a question 
which is not only agitating that city, but 
one which the friends of honest reo 
vovernment everywhere are asking 


much interest and anxiety. p Citizens 
Union of New York —an 


to consist of the union of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, Oosta Rica 
and Guatemala, is likely to collapse. An 
agreement was made at Guatemala city 
nearly a year ago by the representatives 
of the free States to the effect that a union 
should be constituted at a specified time, 
provided that in the interim the congress of 
each State should vote in favor of consoli- 
dation. The time-limit expires with the 
present month, and it is said that neither 
Costa Rica nor Guatemala will take action 
in favor of aunion. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that these sister States will not 
combine in one greater republic for mutual 
protection and advancement. 





The G. A. R. School History. 


Chieago is having a mild sensation over 
the introduction of a history into its pub- 
lic schools prepared under the supervision 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. The 
special purpose of the G. A. R. is to enlarge 
upon and magnify the achievements of the 
Union soldiers in the late war. The Chicago 
Times Herald, while it commends in gener- 
ous phrase the motives of the G. A. R. in 
this matter, questions the wisdom of the 
action taken. “ {t is thirty-two years,” 
says that journal, “ since the surrender at 
Appomattox. The youth of our country 
are annually witnessing the impressive 
spectacle of a reunion of the blue and the 
gray. They hear such ex-Oonfederate 
orators as General Gordon and General 
Longstreet proclaim undying allegiance 
to the Union. It seemsto be an inop- 
portune time for the introduction of 
school histories prepared under the imme- 
diate supervision of survivors of either side 
of the great conflict. Histories prepared 
under such auspices, no matter how fair ard 
impartial, are certain to encounter opposi- 


tion. What is wanted is a history that can 
be taught in the schools of Atlanta as well 
as in the schools of Chicago.” 


British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


So meagre have been the reports of the 
annual meeting of the above Association, 
which began last week in Toronto and is in 
session as we go to press, that those who are 
interested in the proceedings will be obliged 
to wait until they are published in perma- 
nent form. Some seven hundred full mem- 
bers have been present, with as many more 
associate members. Rarely does so distin- 
guished a body of scientists and educators 
meet on this continent. American institu- 
tions of learning are well and ably repre- 
sented. A large number of lectures are 
given every day, and during nearly every 
hour in the day, upon every phase of scien- 
tific trath and investigation. A notable 
contribution to the world’s knowledge upon 
a great variety of important subjects will 
be made by the Association at this Toronto 
meeting. 


Twenty Years of Trade. 


Mr. Mulhall, in an exhibition of the trade 
of Great Britain in the last twenty years, 
makes some very important statements. 
He says that the British imports and ex- 
ports for the year 1896 are the highest on 
record — never approached by any other 
nation in ancient or modern times. Great 


the United States have had a still higher 
ratio of progress.” 


End of the South Carolina Dispensary Law. 


viously stated in these columns, the plan 
was inaugurated with much ardor by Gov- 
ernor Tillman. The State was vested with 
the entire management of the business. 
The Governor promised that drunkenness 
would be greatly diminished, and that 
$1,000,000 in profits would be put yearly 
into the treasury of the commonwealth. 
It is conceded that for the first year or two 
there was less drunkenness, and that the 
amount of liquor drank was largely de- 
creased. But the execution of the law in 
the right to search private houses and the 
baggage of travelers became very difficult 
and brought general contempt and odium 
upon the officers sppointed to exercise 
such rigid surveillance over their fellow cit- 
izens. Unauthorized saloons, known as the 
“blind tigers,” have of late flourished 
throughout the State. When some three 
years ago the Supreme Court declared the 
law unconstitutional, Gov. Tillman threat- 
ened to resist the decision, and at the next 
session of the Legislature practically a new 
dispensary law was passed, which, it was 
claimed, was beyond reach of the courts. 
But the recent decision of Judge Simonton, 
protecting the importation and sale of liq- 
uor in original packages, seems to have set- 
tled the fate of the law finally. Already doz- 
ens of original- package houses are in oper- 
ation, selling in open opposition to the dis- 
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the issue is not doubtful. Protected by the 
federal courts, the importers can sell 
cheaper than the dispensary can buy, and 
it is only a question of time when the 
competition will force the State to surren- 
der. Senator Tillman takes the result se- 
verely to heart, and for two weeks has been 
making speeches throughout the State, try- 
ing vainly to revive a sentiment in sup- 
port of the law. He is characteristically 
abusive of the federal courts, and indeed of 
all parties and individuals who do not favor 
the dispensary system. It is evident that 
we can no longer look to South Oarolina 
for the right solution of this vexed liquor 
problem. 


The Future of President Andrews. 


It seems that Dr. Andrews,of Brown Uni- 
versity, has already settled what the ouj- 
come of his resignation of the presidency 
of that insticution is to be, so far as he is 
concerned. It is authoritatively announced 
that he is to become president of the Cos- 
mopolitan University, which is to be found- 
ed by John Brisben Walker, the owner and 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine of 
New York. President Andrews has already 
begun his work by appointing an advisory 
board, consisting of Spencer Trask, the 
New York banker; President McAllister of 
the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; Albert 
Snow, American editor of the Review of 
Reviews; Gen. Samuel Thomas, and George 
F. Seward. All the work of the new univer- 
sity is to be carried on by correspondence 
after the Chautauqua plan, and the stu- 
dents are to be subjected to no expense. 
The acceptance of this rew position by De. 
ealcuisied to enhance the 
appreciation of the weight 
individual judgment. 

’ * 

The American Bankers Association met 
for ite twenty-third annual conference in 
Detroit last week, and its proceedings were 


A spirit of profound dissatisfaction with 
the present system of banking and with the 
condition of our currency was expressed 
in the papers read by well-known experts 
in finance. President Lowrey said: ‘“ The 
right of the government to control through 
equitable and uniform laws a business con- 
ducted by the citizen does not and should 
not carry with it the right to enter into 
such business on government account.’’ 
The Hon. J. P. Branch said: “ There 
should be no more interference on the 
part of the government in the banking 
business than in the milk business; but the 
government should see to it that banks 
comply with reasonable, just requirements, 
dictated by experience and common sense, 
just as all good municipalities should see to 
it that the milk supplied the people is pure 
and unadulterated.” But the most note- 
worthy and important address made before 
the conference was that of Oontroller 
Kckels. There is perhaps no one, and 
certainly there are few men in the country, 
whose mastery of the principles governing 
the currency is more complete or whose 
convictions are based on such accurate 
and wide knowledge. He begins by 
speaking of ‘the necessity of remedying 
the patent evils of a financial system of 
which ail complain.” Of the magnitude of 
the problem he says, in exalted strain : 
“The currency problem is, taking it by and 
large, the most momentous with which the 
American statesman has to do. It is one 
neither of politics nor political preferment. 
It is, as bankers more than all others ought 
to realize, one of business self- preservation, 
and as such should command at the hands 
of those who are sworn to guard and pre- 
serve the people’s rights a statesmanship 
and patriotism commensurate with the 
magnitude of the interests involved. It 
ought as well to enlist a public sentiment 
that would bring a swift punishment upon 





| those who attempt to make it the plaything 


financial system so inadequate for the 
purposes to be accomplished as here. . . . It 
would be foolish to undertake to conceal 
that the source of our difficulties which has 
blighted the past confronts the present and 
threatens the future, lies in the fear that 
the United States cannot in the face of 
existing laws maintain unswervingly the 
gold standard as its unit of value.”’ 

The result of all the discussions may be 
summed up in a very urgent demand for 
reform in our banking system, consisting 
mainly in the gradua! retirement of the 
greenbacks and the maintenance of the 
gold standard. A resolution was adopted 
by the convention urging Oongress to 
promptly provide for a competent non- 
partisan currency commission, to the end 
that sound financial legislation may be 
speedily secured. 


Low Death Rate. 

It was a singular coincidence that on the 
same day last week a leading New York 
and a Boston daily paper should call atten- 
tion editorially to the low death-rate in 
their respective cities. Of New York it 
was declared: ‘“‘ The death-rate for the last 
week is the lowest for twenty-five years.” 
Of Boston: “It appears that the total 
deaths in Boston from Juue 1 up to this 
time number 2,209, against a total of 2,750 
in the same period last year. Here is a de- 
crease in the number of deaths amounting 
to nearly 25 per cent., bringing the summer 
death rate far below that of any previous 
summer season on record here. Analyzing 
the mortality tables, it appears that the 
falling off is almost whol!y dne to the low 
iofant mostality. The ovmober of of 
children since the beginning of po To 
boom SB-agsiue: 1,282 for the @uine time 
last year.” Doub! less very mach is attrib - 
utabie to the cool summer, but much, also 
is due to the improved sanitation and hy- 
giene of our cities. 


A Set-Back to Assessment Insurance. 


The appointment of receivers for the 
Massachusetts Benefit Life Association of 
this city is the most important and signifi- 
cant event which has taken place in the 
insurance business for years. As this Asso- 
ciation has been for so long one of the 
largest and strongest of the assessment 
companies, its failure is «strony blow at 
that system of life insurance. Promising 
to furnish insurance at cost, is a taking in- 
ducement and pledge, and safe enough unti) 
the membership passes to an age where 
deaths and assessments multiply with inev- 
itable certainty. The history of life insur- 
ance for a century has indubitably shown 
that the cost of insurance must be comput- 
ed on scientific principles, and must include 
an average rate for each year sufficient to 
cover the risk for the whole period of ex- 
pected life. Assessment companies are un- 
able to stand the strain of years, because, 
on their basis of doing business, no reserve 
is accumulated to adequately cover the cost 
of insurance as their members advance in 
age. The failure of the Massachusetts Ben- 
efit imposes great hardships upon its mem- 
bers asa whole. There are many innocent 
persone who, having paid their assessments 
for many years in good faith, now find 
themselves uninsurable and without pro- 
tection at atime when they need it most. 
There are unpaid death claims, amounting 
in this instance to nearly one million dol- 
lars, which were destined to relieve the 
sufferings of widows and orphans, and 
which in the present circumstances will 
only be collected in part, and, at best, after 
longdelay. The Advertiser of this city sug- 
gests another hardship, to the effect that 
each member of the company is liable “ for 
a proportionate share of the corporation’s 
indebtedness at the time the member severs 
his connection with the company, or at the 


time the company becomes insolvent.” 


The Massachusetts Benefit has come to the 
fate which many have feared for years was 





of party desires and the subject of mere 
political oratory.” Again he declares : 
“ Nowhere in any nation of equal impor- 


pensary. The struggle isan uneven one, and | tance is there to be found a currency and 








inevitable. It cannot be too strongly borne 
in mind that the supreme end to be attained 
in life insurance, as well as in investment 
for savings, is undoubted security, 
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Ow ¢ outributors. 


OH, GIVE THEM AGAIN TO ME! 


“ Pather, I wil! that they also, who ym Thou hast given 
Me, may be with me where lam 


] am pressing on to the slippery shore 
With my sore and weary fee 
But a little while and I hope to stand 
At the edge of the golden street. 
Bot I pray this prayer from amid the deep — 
O Saviour of sinners, bring 
Those whom I love to abide with me 
In the presence uf the King! 


There are warm young hearts in the household 
band; 
There are brightly beaming eyes; 
There are voices sweet tbat I fain would bear 
’*Mid the anthems of the ekles. 
Thou knowest, O Jesus, how closely here 
The bonds of love entwine; 
I count there o’er in the gloaming hour, 
And remember these words of Thine. 


There are trembling fingers and silvery hairs, 
And eyes that are growing dim, 

And voices less strong than in days of yore, 
Swelling the evening hymn. 

I would not miss them at home in heaven; 
O Jesus, who gave them me, 

May | hgve them again in the land of peace, 
In the home by the glassy sea ? 


When the golden crowns at Thy feet are cast, 
May they be among the band; 

When the hymn is swelling o’er heavenly bills, 
Let them with the harpers stand. 

It cannot be that the dearest ones 
Shall depart in the day of strife; 

It cannot be that the loves of earth 
Shall die in the day of life. 


I would that my dear ones might all be brought 
To the feet of the Crucified; 
Might be carried to Him when borne away 
By the coldly rolling tide. 
But man is weak, although love be strong, 
And I can but look to Thee, 
And pray as Thou prayedst in Thine agony, 
Oh, give them again to me! 
— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





FROM THE WARTBURG TO THE SACRED 
STAIRWAY IN ROME. 


President B. P. Raymond. 


N our way to Italy we spent the first 
night at Eisenach. Above our hotel 
towered the Wartburg. It required little 
imagination to see the warrior spirit of Lu- 
ther hovering over the castle or to see him 
in one’s dreams, ink-bottle in hand, ready 
to hurl it at the devil with whom he fought 
daily. 

A Sunday and Monday at Nuremberg 
give ample time to see the old city, with its 
river, bridges, and quaint buildings sharp- 
ened weil ap toward the sky; ite old, dark 
and cold churches; its famous Gastie, ‘and > 
the most horrible instruments of torture we 
have found anywhere in Europe. 

Munich is a beautiful city. It hasan es- 
tablished reputation as an art centre and its 
great university rivals the best on the con- 
tinent. 

A half-day’s climb over the Brenner, and 
the late afterncon brings you to Bozen. 
You are now in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the Tyrol. The mountain scenery 
about is not so grand as some of the Swiss 
scenery, but to the lover of the mountains 
the place is well worth a few days. 

Another day’s ride brings you to Venice. 
Here we spent four days. We saw the 
canals, the gondolas and the gay gondoli 


Nevertheless the dullest can see some 
things that are instructive in the art of 
Florence, even if it does not awaken the 
enthusiasm of the wsthete. 

After reading Ruskin’s ‘“ Mornings in 
Florence,’”’ I went to the Church of Santa 
Croce. He had told me of a little Gothic 
chapel there, the finest in the world; and of 
a sepulchral slab on the floor of the church 
which, although worn by the tramping feet 
of many generations, was still a great piece 
of the sculptor’s art. He had said: “If 
you see nothing in this sculpture . . . what 
is Florentine and forever great... you 
willsee never.”’ Well, I have toconfess that 
Ruskin saw much more in the sepulchral 
slab than I. But do we not all see chiefly 
the things for which we have eyes, and hear 
the things for which we have ears? And 
are not eyes and ears in this respect de- 
pendent mostly on our training and our 
tastes? Would three men, a botanist, an 
ornithologist, and a lamberman, see the 
same things in a great forest ? The botanist 
would return with a few specimen of the 
rarest ferns, and as happy as a boy with 
new boots. The ornithologist brings a bag 
full of birds. He will have them stuffed 
and set up in his parlor where he can wor- 
ship them. The lumberman returns. In 
his note-book are no sketches of birds or of 
ferns, but he knows how much to bid per 
acre for that timber land. I was interested 
in the work of the men that started the new 
departures in art, and especially interested 
in noting a kind of correlation with similar 
departures in all the great intellectual 
movements of the modern age. The import 
of all these new movements may be summed 
up by saying that they spring from the de- 
sire and determination to see things as they 
are rather than as they have been repre- 
sented to be. That is what the followers of 
Bacon have tried to do; that is the purpose 
of the wealth of apparatus in all our labora- 
tories; that ia the meaning of Biblical the- 
ology. 

Florence illustrates the dominance of 
ideals in art previous to the time of Giotto, 
which made little account of the actual 
world. Certain ecclesiastical types of face, 
dress, posture, of saints and of angels, went 
into all pictures. In commenting on 
Giotto’s “Golden Gate” Ruskin is im- 
pressed with the fact that Giotto dares to 
give Joachim and Anna “ only one angel 
between them.” When, however, the eyes 


“of the artist were opened to the real world 


and he began to paint the portraits of 
actual men and women, actual Florentine 
scenes, all the questions of perspective, 
anatomy, modeling and color were opened 
up and left for the artists of succeeding 
generations to work out. It was the work- 
ing out of these problems under this new 
impulse which resulted in the progress of 
painting to its culmination in Raphael. 

But another question was often in my 
mind, and that was: What is the signifi- 
cance of these pictures to the various 
classes that visit them, and especially to 
the common people? The enduring power 
and the towering prominence of Rome 





heard the weird music by moonlight on the 
grand canal, and began to feel a kind of 
dizziness at the rush of new sensations which 
flooded the mind. We stared at St. Mark’s, 
by daylight and by moonlight, walked 
round the doge’s palace with Ruskin in 
hand, and through his eyes saw in the won- 
derful columns what we should never have 
seen without him, but what once having 
seen we can never forget. But think of a 
great city without a street-car, wagon, 
horse, or any such thing! Dependent for 
all of its traffic and social intercourse upon 
the canals, gondolas and the gondolier! 
One awakens from time to time to ask, Is 
this reverie, dream, or real life? But 
scarcely anything has yet crystallized into 
fixed and expressible form. The sky is 
clear and blue, the people are apparently 
happy, they go singing through the streets 
as though they had no care, and one would 
think that the Italian would be homesick 
anywhere outside of Italy. 

A few hours’ ride brings one to Bologna. 
We spent the night and part of a day there 
and saw Raphael’s St. Cecilia, of which we 
have seen so many copies and in which ap- 
pears the well-known head of St. Paul. 
But we were hurrying on to Florence, 
where we were to settle down and take 
time to get possession of ourselves again. 
There we spent two weeks and there the 
multitude of chaotic sensations began to 
drift into classes and get themselves de- 
fined. 

Nearly every one who writes from or 
about 

Florence 
writes of her art treasures. But that is the 
work of an artist, and I will leave it to him. 





hallenge attention everwhere in Italy. 
The dome of the great cathedral is always 
visible. In the galleries, nuns, priests, St. 
Sebastians, angels and Madonnas are re- 
peated ad nauseam. There is a charm about 
them that draws one again and sgain to 
study and admire them, that attracts stu- 
dents and lovers of art from all the world. 
Te the intelligent Ohristian they are helpful 
to devotion; to the artist they must yield 
satisfaction and inspiration; to the histo- 
rian they furnish data for the discovery and 
interpretation of facts; and what are they 
to the common people? I cannot doubt 
that they help to perpetuate false notions of 
man and his duty, woman and her work, 
the priest and his office, the church and its 
purpése, of God and the way of access to 
Him. Pictures teach. Men see in them 
that for which they have eyes. The com- 
mon people do not see as the artist sees. I 
doubt if the world will ever rival some of 
these masterpieces. But I could not forget, 
when the spell of the actua! presence of the 
picture had passed and the hoar of reflec- 
tion followed, the keys of St. Peter, the 
mitre of the bishop, the dome of the 
great cathedral which was always in 
sight. From only one point did I fail 
to see it, and then forgot to look for it. 
It was while standing in the little Protestant 
cemetery in Florence by the grave of Mrs. 
Browning and by that of Theodore Parker. 
There is no epitaph upon her tomb, only 
the letters “‘ E. B. B.”” Will iv be necessary 
to raise up some Theodore Parker armed 
with theological battle-axe to free the peo- 
ple from the hoary superstitions which en- 
thrall them. 
When one reads the history of the renais- 
sance in Italy, as told either by Symonds or 





by Burkhardt, he sees the reason of the ar- 
rested development of Italy. The great 
spirits of the renaissance were Italians, but 
the mightiest institution of the land was 
the Romish Ohurch, and the church set up 
acounter movement. What Melanchthon 
was to Luther, that the renaissance was to 
the reformation in Germany, and that it 
ought to have been in Italy; but the refor- 
mation was smothered, and the humanizing 
currents of the renaissance were dried up. 

Bat I must not forget that Iam on my 
way to the 


“ Sacred Stairway ”’ in Rome, 


which witnessed a revolation in the heroic 
soul of Luther. By the best trains it is 
about six hours from Florence to Rome. 
These arrive, one at midday and the other 
at midnight. The Italians are very viva- 
cious, very demonstrative. To see two of 
them engaged in conversation upon the 
most ordinary matter, on the street or in 
the restaurant, might lead one to suppose 
that they were about to come to blows. 
They are merely passing the time of day 
and making some observations upon the 
latest news from Greece. If one has formed 
a definite impression of the Italian from 
the average specimen seen at home, he will 
find himself forming a much more favorable 
opinion as he mixes among them on the 
street and in public places. 

We were to see Rome in a little less than 
three weeks. But there are several Romes, 
and underground Rome we did not try to 
see; we only saw the outside of the upper 
story. St. Peter’s is all that any one has 
ever represented it to be. It grew upon me 
every time I visited it, and it expands and 
rises in splendor before me every time I 
think of it. Michael Angelo’s frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel have a sublimity about 
them that awes one, but his picture of 
“The Final Judgment ” confirms the im- 
pression upon my mind that there are some 
things that cannot be put into color and 
form. It is horrible enough, there is no 
doubt about that. Its failure is its realism. 
What audacity is this expression of opin- 
ion on a work which has the approval of 
the initiated. And yet men see that for 
which they have eyes. 

And, now the bridge is up, I may as well 
go over toa kind of ecclesiastical realism 
which thrives in the Eternal City. We 
were in Rome at Easter time. We saw the 
red-capped cardinal with his long golden 
wand as he laid it upon the heads of 
hundreds who knelt before bim and then 
passed on to make room for other hun- 
dreds. Wesaw the holy relics. They were 
exhibited at St. Peter's. The vast audito- 
rium was dark, except as illuminated by a 
few candles at the entrance, at the altar, 
and in the balcony where the relics were 
displayed. One was a piece of the cross of 
Christ, and one the napkin of St. Veronica, 
on which was to be seen the face of the 
OCbrist imprinted indelibly and of course 
miraculously when the good Veronica 
wiped the sweat from Ohrist’s brow as He 
staggered on toward Oalvary under the 
heavy cross. These relics were exhibited 
to the assembled multitudes from the bal- 
cony of St. Veronica, which could be seen 
from both the nave and the transept of the 
church. They were framed in rich gold 
frames, and were presented twice, being 
carried along from one end of the balcony 
to the other so that all should have an op- 
portunity to see them. I saw the cruel 
wood and the sad face. Many dropped 
upon their knees as the relics passed, but a 
vast majority of the audience did not seem 
to me to be particularly impressed by the 
exhibition. They stood bolt upright. They 
were probably Protestants and sightseers. 
I was far more impressed as I visited the 
churches where there was no display, and as 
I saw the poor woman with her baby kneel 
at the various altars, offer her prayer, and 
then take her way out into the world again. 
I did not once see St. Peter’s crowded. 
There were often crowds in different parte 
of the church, curious concerning some 
high function or functionary, or interested 
in unusually attractive music. They never 
seemed to me to be in the spirit of worship. 
I could not help raising the following ques- 
tions: What is the spiritual result in the 
soul of these poor devout Romanists, and 
are the days of the relics numbered? I 
think they are. We are coming to the end. 
Italy is full of infidelity. Free schools and 
a free government are disintegrating the 
old superstitions. I saw the priest on the 
street, followed by a white-robed boy bear- 
ing a sacred vessel filled with holy water 
and I followed him into the places of busi- 
ness. He took them as he came to them, 
entered uninvited, sprinkled the water 
about, uttered his prayer, and left. No- 


body welcomed or repelled,him.g I went to ' Onriatian ¢ 





the sacred stairway and saw it crowded 
with the rich and the poor, who make the 
ascent on their knees, stopping to pray on 
each stair,and many of them kissing the 
stairs as they ascend. But the revelation 
which rang in Luther's soul as he climbed 
that stairway centuries ago — ‘‘ The just 
shall live by faith’? — rang also in mine. 
I felt like kneeling there and praying God 
to send a few Luthers into this benighted 
land. 





THE SOLEMNITY OF YOUTH. 


Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 


“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” — Exopvs 3: 5. 


HESE words were first uttered to a nation’s 
youth. They are strange words to be ad- 
dressed to youth of any sort. They are an ex- 
hortation to a feeling of solemnity. We do not 
commonly think of youth as a solemn time. We 
expect it to be an ardent time, an enthusiastic 
time, a hopeful time; but the last thing we 
would associate with it is solemnity. And yet I 
think we are wrong. I believe youth to be the 
most solemn time in the world — more solemn 
than death. There is an analogy between youth 
and death. Soth are beginnings, enterings upon 
the unknown; but they are beginnings of a 
very different kind. In death I am passive; | 
am in the hands of One, and that One the high- 
est. But in youth I am in the hands of three; I 
am between three currents — my brother, myself 
and God. And they are cross-currents; they 
are impelling different ways. Mine moves in- 
ward, my brother’s moves outward, God’s moves 
upward. Death is not a battle-field; I am a 
captive there; God is all in all. But youth isa 
battle-field, God is only one; my brother and I 
are the others, and there is likely to be strife. 
No wonder I am solemn before the burning bush 
of the morning. 

O thou who standest before that glowing fire, 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet. My cry to 
thee beyond all things is, * Be solemn.” Many 
will tell thee to be aspiring; “ the aspirations of 
youth” has become a proverbial phrase. And 
yet, I think, aspiration should be thy second 
thought. I would have thy first thought one of 
reverent fear. Many will bid thee mount up 
with eagle’s wings. I would have thee to feel 
at first a paralysis of the wings. The morning 
sun is beating upon thee and beckoning thee 
upward; God calls thee out of the fire. But 
there are obstructions to thy flight; there are 
frictions of tbe air which impede thy soaring. 
There are winds of passion which would divert 
thee from thy sun. There are guste of pride 
that would drive thee from thy goal. There are 
storms of temptation which fain would clog 


~ — Be it thine, like the am ee 
il thy face with thy wings ere thou fi 

it thine to hide thyself in kant ‘aoa’s 
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thy Creator in the days of thy = for 
he place of the burning bush is ard 
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FINGER-MARKS IN THE BIBLE. 


HE Bible is full of striking metaphors of 
God Himself, His power, His grace, and 
‘His glory. The Scriptures speak of Him as 
having a heart of love, eyes of knowledge, ears 
to heer, lips of grace, hands of skill, and fingers 
of power. The finger of God means His touch 
of power, both in nature and in grace. The 
finger of Christ means His sympathetic touch of 
love, healing, and blessing. The finger of man 
means his skill, faith,and feeling. The different 
actions of the finger, both human and Divine, 
noted in Scripture, may be called Bible finger- 
marks. They point us to some wonderful 
touches of God, and to some important in- 
stances of faith, fear, and service of man. 

1. The Finger-Marks of Sin. — Prov. 6: 12, 13, 
15, and Isaiah 59: 3, depravity, deception, and 
destruction. 

2. The Finger-Marks of Power. —Exodus 8: 
19, Pealm 8: 3, and Luke 11: 20, in creation, 
redemption, and salvation. 

3. The Finger-Marks of Love.— Mark 8: 23, 
Mark 7: 33, the touch of healing, health and 
hope. 

4. The Finger-Marks of Fear. — John 20: 25, 
the toach of fear and feeling instead of faith. 

5. The Finger-Marks of Faith. — Mark 5: 27, 
28, and 34, the touch of faith, fear, then healing. 

6. The Finger-Marks of Wrath. — Daniel 5: 5 
and 24, the disclosure, the dread, and the doom. 

A man was employed to whiten the walls of a 
room; the fluid used was colorless till dried. 
Being left alone, he opened a drawer, examined a 

Se ane and handled the papers, but ---4 
no money, placed all things as would show 
tecpetsiog that twelve hours’ dryi id show 
the marks of his wet fingers, and thus expose 
his guilt. Sin always leaves its arte and it 


cannot bs except : 
A young woman who had Jed a wild, careless, 
sinful ae was dying in one of the London hos- 
poe é kind vieitor sat by her bedside read- 
ng the Word of Life. The last bour of her life 
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MODERN METHODIST SERMONS. 
IV. 
Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D. 


“ This is My commandment, that ye love o2e another, 
even as I have loved you.” — Jomn 15: 12. 


OSES wrote ten commandments on two 
tables. Jesus wrote two command- 

ments on twelve tables. In the last days of His 
ministry He either merged the two into one or 
litted the second into special prominence. 
Nothing in the reputed teaching of Jesus is 
netter attested as genuine than this command- 
ment. He put it inthe Sermon on the Mount, 
and carried the application to the point of love 
for enemies. In His spiritualized summary of 
the law of Moses He gathered into it everything 
not included in love for God. He enforced it by 
constant rebuke of the spirit of rivalry in the 
disciples, and by direct precept and example on 
many occasions. In His farewell discourse, 
after bidding them to love one another as He 
had loved them, He told in the next sentence 
how He loved, and demonstrated it the next 
day. Paul in following the course of the bumil- 
tation of Jesus finds its lowest point in obedi- 
ence unto the death of the cross. Accordingly 
our Lord in His farewell commandment enjoins 


upon us that experience iu which His obedience 


reached its supreme manifestation. 

But the question may be raised if this com- 
mandment to love one another unto the laying 
down of the life is binding upon us in the same 
way and to the same degree in which it bound 
the apostles. Is not perfect obedience to it 
essentially apostolic ? Doubtless; put that does 
not in the least release us from its obligations, 
tor it is one glory of every faithful Christian 
life that it is essentially apostolic. Love is the 
ruling principle in the kingdom of God. Well 
does the author of “‘The Mind of the Master” 
call it “spiritual gravitation,” and make the 
law of love in the kingdom of grace the analogue 
ot the law of gravitation in the realm of matter. 
it love were to cease, that moment the kingdom 
would be plunged into unmitigated hel]. How, 
then, if we are to take the world for the king- 
dom, could Jesus ask less of us than that we love 
one another as He has loved us? Besides, Jesus 
was instructing the disciples as the representa- 
tives of the kingdom, or of the church, if you 
prefer. We may almost say that at that time 
they were the kingdom and thechurch. The 
words spoken to them were spoken toall. No 
one would think of limiting the promises con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit to the eleven men who 
heard them that night. The presence of the 
Spirit in more than eighteen hundred years of 
history makes such an interpretation imposei- 
ble. But the farewell promise of the Spirit is no 
broader than the province of the farewell com- 
mandment. The one is for as many as the other. 
Every person who has the Holy Spirit in him 
has also the obligation to love upon him. It 
mast be that this commandment means as much 
to us now as it meant to the disciples the night 
before the crucifixion. 

Paul has left 


Immortal Testimony to its Imperial Demands 


in his first letter to the Corinthians. First he 
draws the picture of an exceedingly big man 
who does not keep the commandment, a man 
who talks religion in several languages but, as 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus, is of no more use 
than if he were blowing a trombone or clanging 
cymbals ina band. He becomes a propbet equal 
to the greatest in his knowledge of mysteries, 
and has a creed so ortvodox and a trust so com- 
plete that he is able to remove mountains, and 
yet he amounts to nothing. Then he proceeds 
to give great sums of money to worthy causes 
so that bis name is heralded throughout the 
civilized world as a public benefactor, but all 
this profits him nothing, because his philan- 
thropy does not go deep enough into his soul to 
meet the requirements of the farewell com- 
mandment of Jesus. After this picture come 
some observations on the nature of love, setting 
forth, not a certain kind among several varieties 
aoy one of which would meet the requirements 
of the Master, but the only kind which is thor- 
oughly CObristian. Love suffers long and is 
kind, and keeps on in that way of life until it 
endures all things. Anything which may go by 
the name of love but becomes angry and flies off 
on the first provocation into a contrary spirit, 
and suffers only for a short time and endures 
only a few things, is somewhat less thun Chris- 
tian love. 

| tear that we are likely to deceive ourselves 
concerning love, and flatter ourselves that we 
are measuring up to the divine standard when 
we are far below it. Possibly the Pharisee, who 
criticised both the female sinner who came into 
bis house uninvited to anoint his guest and the 
gucst who tolerated the proceeding, thought 
that he was loving as mach as God required, 
bul he was making the characteristic mistake of 
the Pharisees of allages. Moreover, people who 
are not Pharisees may be overtaken in a like 
fault. Wemay talk glibly about loving certain 
men while we hate their actions, as if such a 
state of mixed emotions were as natural and 
easy as breathing, and we had mastered the art 
of disembodying souls for purposes of Christian 
fellowship. We may succeed in making our- 
selves believe that we are loving when we are 
cherishing rivalries and jealousies, thinking 
unkind thoughts and speaking unkind words, 
but there is no reason for expecting that such 
faith will be imputed unto us for righteousness. 
Suppose a young man were to speak to you 
about his fiancée in this wise: “I love her, but 
it mast be confessed that she has a disagreeable 





temper and lacks several desirable accomplish - 
ments,and you may have noticed the sugges - 
tion of a squint in her left eye, a slight dispro- 
portion between the nose and other features, as 
well as the fact that her hair is a shade too 
auburn.” What would be your impression as 
to the depth and constancy of his love? And 
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suppose you were to report his observations to 
the young woman, what do you suppose would 
be the fate of that young man? And yet that 
would be no worse than some of the criticisms 
which Christians have been known to offer upon 
the imperfections of persons whom they pro- 
fess to love with pure hearts fervently. In 
speaking with a few friends about an absent 
brother, pastor of Hallelujah Church, corner of 
Jericho and New Jerusalem Streets, 1 observe 
that I love him, and the Lord knows that I love 
him, but I never could detect the power which 
some people feel in his preaching, and 1 never 
thought that he conducted himself in just the 
right way when he was appointed to that 
charge, and so I go on elaborating these points 
and others of like character at considerable 
length. Some good sister, an active worker in 
one of the two great woman's missionary so- 
cieties, remarks to a second good sister of the 
same society, concerning a third good sister 
especially interested in the other missionary 
society, ‘I love her, and wouldn’t for the world 
do or say anything to injure her, but ’— and 
before she reaches the conclusion of her re- 
marks there is more “ but’ than love in them. 
Love according to the commandment does not 
smile and smile,and flay and flay, and dissect 
and dissect the lives of its objects. “As I have 
loved you,” said the Master, and the Christ 
Lover never subjected His love to the vivisection 
of critical “buts.” There are three tests by 
which love may be known. First, it may be 
known by its silence. Mothers do not go 
around depreciating the character of their sons, 
even if those sons are bad boys. The second 
test is works. Mothers are ready to sacrifice for 
their children. And beyond this, love may be 
known by its pangs. When a young man falls, 
his disgrace is like a knife in his mother’s 
heart. She does not tip you a significant nod 
and say, “1 told you so.” Jesus loved likea 
mother. If you love one another as He has 
loved you, the faults of your fellow-disciples 
will not be sweet morsels for your tongue; they 
will be daggers in your heart. 

But if the commandment be tra ° 
what will be the consequences? First of all, 
transgression will result in 


Injury to the Transgressor. 


I think of three indictments written against 
him. In the first letter to the Corinthians the 
apostle reminds the church that it has members 
who are not yet spiritual They have made no 
growth, but still have the mind of the flesh, de- 
clared in another letter from the same author to 
be enmity against God. He states their condi- 
tion and the proof of it in these words, “ For 
whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, 
are ye not carnal, and walk after the manner of 
men?” To say the least of this, the apostle 
tesches that transgression of the Jove command- 
ment hinders spiritual growth, John writes a 





more severe indictment. According to him this 
kind of transgression introduces deadly poison 
into the soul, for “‘ Whosoever bateth his brother 
is a murderer, and ye know that no murdenr 
bath eternal life abiding in him.” This is be- 
coming a pretty serious case, unless indeed this 
“son of thunder” has forgotten himself, and 
fallen into the same spirit of jadgment exhib- 
ited when he proposed to call down fire from 
heaven to consume sinners whom his Master 
would spare. But we have another indictment 
quite as serious in the words of Jesus. He has 
taught us to pray after this manner: “ Forgive 
us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debt- 
ors.” I understand that the Lord’s Prayer is 
the rudimental prayer for the Christian, so that 
if we are not qualified to offer it we are not able 
to do any thoroughly Christian praying. Now 
it is noticeable that our Lord follows the prayer 
with only asingle comment. After teaching us 
to say at the beginning “Our Father,” He pro- 
ceeds to tell us what kind of Father God is ina 
certain particular. He is such a Father that “if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.”” Standing as 
we do in this age with clear apprehension of the 
manifestation of God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, we cannot believe it to be 
the meaning of these words that God ever holds 
a grodge against His child, or that His heart is 
ever hardened against men. But Jesus must 
mean that the Father’s tenderness never will 
degenerate into mere softness, that His right- 
eousness is inexorable in its demand for right- 
eousness, that the holy Father can tolerate 
nothing Jess than holiness in His home, and 
that there is no fatherhood nor atonement 
which will asher an unforgiving spirit into 
bliss in this world or in any world tocome. If 
@ person were to hold a grudge against his 
brother, and in that state offer the Lord’s 
Prayer, not only would he be under the con- 
demnation of the Father, but he would be also 
calling down that condemnation on his own 
bead. We may try to escape this conclusion by 
the plea that we would forgive the erring 
brother if he would come to us as we go to God. 
We ask for forgiveness and are sorry for our 
misdeeds, while our brother asks no forgiveness 
of us, and does not appear to be sorry. But 
such a plea has no Christian basis, for Christ 
loved us before we were sorry for our sins or 
sought forgiveness,and He commands us to love 
as He has loved us. 

Beyond the personal injury to the transgressor 
of the commandment there is an 


Injury to the Kingdom of God, 


and that isastill more serious matter. Jesus 
said, “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
My disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
Bat if we do not have love one to another, 
where will men classify us,and how can we be 
either the salt of the earth or the ligbt of the 
world,and how can men see our good works and 
glorify our Father in heaven? If love be the 
attractive force holding the kingdom together, 
every chunk of rivalry or bitterness in the beart 
of a disciple must be a wedge thrurt in to split 
the kingdom asunder. Such things are likely to 
cause some of the little ones who believe on 
Jesus to etumble, and that is no trifling injury 
to the kingdom in the judgment of the Mastec, 
for He says of such an offender that, “It is 
profitable for him that a great millstone should 
be hanged about his neck,and that he should be 
sunk in the depth of the sea.” Are we not con- 
vinced that whoever harbors a spirit contrary to 
love makes it harder thau it would otherwise be 
for somebody to get the bread of life? When 
the five Chousand sat down by fifties the disci- 
ples so managed the distribution from the Mas- 
ter’a bands that all were filled. It appears that 
not even Judas Iscariot was mean enough to 
attempt to mismanage the affair so as to deprive 
avy one of food. But is not the transgressor of 
the love commandment withholding ministry 
from some plece where it is needed and where he 
is sent, thereby keeping back bread from hungry 
souls? One of several reasons why some of us 
have so little power for helping others into a 
new life in Christ is the fact that we are losded 
down with a lot of ugly grudges, some of them 
already carried for years. It is not unthinkable 
that so good a body of men asa Conference of 
preachers might be divided for years into two 
parties palpably if not avowedly antagonistic to 
each other, and existing chiefly for the perpetu- 
ation of a rivalry ora grudge, one saying, “1 
am of Paul,” and the other “I am of Apollos,” 
only that in the use of these partisan formulas 
there woald be a substitution of names lees sig- 
nificant and not threatened with apostolic fame. 
It is certain that churches have been thus divided 
to their weakness and shame. And how many of 
us might have borne many burdens for other 
people in sore need of help, if we bad not been 
so weighted with grudges of various degrees 
and various kinds that we could scarcely stagger 
heaven ward ourselves. 





“ Our souls, how heavily they go, 
To reach eterna! joys," — 
or to reach some other destination, for although 
achurch member might bear a grudge through 
twenty years of time, it is difficult to see how he 
could carry such a burden through the gates of 
that city wherein nothing defiles or works an 
abomipvation. We might expect Jesus, who haa 
great provocation and yet never entertained a 
grudge against any soul, to exclaim at once to 
the grudge-bearer in the churches, “ Ye are 
laden with bitterness against the children of My 
love, ye are stumblers and occasions of stum- 
bling, ye neither enjoy the privileges of the 





kingdom yourselves nor suffer others to enjoy 
them. Depart into the outer darkness for which 
ye have prepared yourselves.” But no, without 
excluding even the transgressors of His farewell 
commandment He calls, “Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” To many a person, however, the 
promised rest of sou! can only come after a thor- 
ough house-cleaning. Not only must we sweep 
out the old grudges of every variety from the 
earthly house of our tabernacle, but we must 
also guard the heart against the mistake of the 
man who tarned out the unclean epirit and 
kept his heart empty until the demon came 
back with seven other spirite more evil than 
himself. The wise man will remember that an 
empty heart is the devil’s opportunity, and will 
tolerate no vacant tenements in the mansions of 
the soul. 

Now we have come very near to the gospel of 
the text, but it is possible that the good tidings 
of it are not yet wholly visible to every one of 
us. We feel sure that we do not love by com- 
mandment. The outgoings of the buman heart 
within us are not regulated by an external 
schedule. Why should any one command you to 
love your child? What could be more superfiu- 
ous than such a command? Or suppose one were 
to command you not to love your child, where 
in this universe or above it is the power to en- 
force such an edict? Your yearning heart will 
love its child despite the edicts from any throne 
of humanity or Deity. You believe that you 
love whom you must love, and so far undoubt- 
edly you are right. But if you were to insist 
that you cannot help hating, there you would be 
mistaken, for while there is something infinite 
in love, the power of hate is finite. Pure love 
God could not overcome if He would, or we 
might better say He cannot want to overcome it, 
for He is love. On the other hand, anything 
contrary to love He can and will overcome in 
every heart wholly given up to Him. Listen, 
then, to the good tidings of great joy which 
shall be unto all the people. Love is the victory 
which overcometh the world. The Incarnation 
means no less than that. It is true John ascribes 
such victory to faith, but “now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three, and the greatest of these 
is love.” 

We cannot ignore the fact that there are 


Mountainous Obstacies in the Way of Perfect Love. 


Some of the people whom you are called upon to 
love are not altogetber lovely; we must grant 
that. Neither isthe person who is called upon 
to love them altogether lovely; we must also 
grant that. But there is something lovable both 
in you and in them, furnishing the conditiops 
necessary fora beginning. That princely lover 
of humanity, John Watson (lan Maclaren), 
calls attention to the strange commingling of 
contradictory traits in some of the great men of 
the church. Bernard of Clairvaux persecuted 
heretics, and roused Europe to a war resulting 
in a vast amount of useless buman slaughter, 
but he could write, — 
“ Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts! 
Thou Fount of life! Thou Light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again.” 

Toplady thought that he could put much of his 
time to no better use than to spend it in abus- 
ing John Wesley with unsparing insolence, but 
be could write, — 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee 
The lovely and the unlovely are sadly mixed in 
character until it reaches the standard of the 
perfect man in Ubrist Jesus. John saw that for 
centuries to come it would be easier for a 
church member to shout the praises of God 
whom he has not seen, and who abides at a safe 
distance above his ambitions, than to speak in 
terms of warm appreciation of the brother 
whom he has seen — stepping into some official 
position which he wanted for himself; therefore 
John wrote: “ He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen.” Evidently the greater part of 
the visible manifestations of any love deserv- 
ing to be called perfect will be manward rather 
than Godward in their direction, and practical 
rather than sentimental in their character. 
Buch love does not exhaust itself in saying, 
“ Lord, Lord,” and in producing other religious 
vibrations of the atmosphere, but concerns it- 
self principally with heartfelt ministry to men. 
It is not easy of attainment, but the gospel im- 
plicit in our Lord's farewell commandment is 
the guaranty that al! the mountainous obstacles 
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to perfect love may be removed and cast into 
sea, and that the two hemispheres of love may 
be united ina perfect sphere. ‘‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His Son,” therein is one 
hemisphere; and when the church of that Son 
will so love the world that every individual can 
be trusted to lay down his life for the brethren 
in case of need, the other hemisphere will be 
added, and love will be made perfect. 

Now while we may not insist that it is possi- 
ble for any person to bound into the fullness of 
this love in a moment, we may insist on these 
three things —that it is possible for every per- 
son to be on the road to the complete fulfill- 
ment of the farewell commandment of Jesus, 
that it is possible for most of us to travel this 
road faster than our present pace, and that it is 
possible for all toreach the goal in due time. 
These are possibilities because|love begets love. 
The more you are loved,the better lover you 
can be. The more a lovable person loves you, 
the more you are able to love him; and the more 
you love him, the more you are able to love his 
sons and daughters even though they may not 
be so lovable as he. This 


Procreative Energy of Love 


lies behind our commandment, and because it 
was born of love it has power to get itself 
obeyed. Jesus calied it a new commandment, 
and we find its newness in its setting as well as 
in ite intrinsic nature. Look at the setting of 
the old at Sinai —clouds, thunders, lightnings, 
earthquakes, voices like trumpets, a setting of 
terrors. Behold the setting of the new. The 
shadings are from Gethsemane and Calvary. 
The lights are from the resurrection, ascension 
and enthronement of our human _ Brother. 
Wherever the Christ mentions this command- 
ment you find stat ts and evid of His 
love just before it, and close after it, and all 
around it. It has ite setting in the sacrifices of 
a Divine love for us. No wonder that it is pos- 
sible for us to keep such a commandment. It 
needs no executive sanctions from without. It 
enforces itself. It gets to the centre of the 
heart and lives there, an eternal power for 
brotherhood and righteousness. 

Paul so loved the disciples of the Lord that he 
suffered untold pangs in their behalf when they 
went astray. But it was not always so. There 
was a time when he was exceedingly mad 
against them, and hated them with all his 
might. How was the change brought about? 
Why, for three days at Damascus Saul of Tarsus 
was learning how Jesus had loved him, and had 
given Himself for him, and how God’s love was 
in this Onrist reconciling the world. And 
when that lesson was learned the work was 
done. Mad Saul was dead, and loving Paul was 
born. The power to accomplish such trans- 
formations has not waned. We have read that 
God ic love,and that from the centre of love’s 
throne a river of life pours forth its endless 
stream. The love of God the Father surging 
through the life of Jesus Christ is a tide of 
power to epswathe us,and bear as on to the 
fulfillment of our Lord’s farewell command- 
ment. If we will yield ourselves without re- 
serve to this love, we shall be able to love one 
another even as Jesus bas loved us. 








Debs on Himself. 


N a speech to the West Virginia miners, Mr. 
Debs said: “The longer a man works the 
poorer he is. The only way to get out of debt fs 
to quit work. I bad my choice of agitation or 
stagnation, and I chose the former. It has got 
to be so that if you wantan honest man you 
must go to jail to get him. That flag that floats 
over your head ts a piece of sarcasm. Slaves were 
worth $1,500. You miners are not worth fifteen 
cents ashipload. You are the only commodity 
that bas no commercial value. All you are good 
for is for fertilizer. You have allowed other 
people to do your thinking for you so long your 
brain has become petrified, and if you were to 
have an idea it would cause you pain. This 
world is not fit to live in, and if it ever is, 
you workingmen must make it so.” — Public 
Opinion. 





PREACHES EVERY SUNDAY 
A Pastor of Several Churches who 

Travels 30 Miles in a Day and Does 

Much Religious Work. 

“T was taken with a severe attack of 
malarial fever which left me a physical 
wreck. I had a pain in my side which 
lasted for several months. I underwent a 
surgical operation and then I was given 
up as incurable. I was told I had a 
cancer that would soon cause my death. 
I had long heard about the wonderful 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I re- 
solved to try it. I found after taking a 
bottle and a half that I was getting bet- 
ter. I continued taking it and the benefit 
I derived from it was a surprise to all who 
knew me. I am now almost well. Iam 
pastor of several churches and can travel 
30 miles in a day. I can preach every 
Sunday, and often through the week. I 
hope other sufferers will be induced by 
my experience to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
(Rev.) W. H. Bonn, Rye Cove, Virginia. 

Many other clergymen have found relief 
in [Ulood’s Sarsaparilla. Such testimony 
is worth corsidering if you want a med- 
icine that will really do you good. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25¢. 





BELLAMY’S NEW MILLENNIUM. 


(Editortal.) 


R. BELLAMY returns to the attack. 
Nine years ago, in “Looking Back- 
ward,” he outlined the development of the 
century to come in a form so like a fairy story 
that it fascinated very many, and the book 
achieved a phenomenal sale. in his recently 
issued volume * — which, it is quite safe to say, 
will have no such run, for, like most continua- 
tions, it is far less interesting and able than the 
former — he takes up the topic again and works 
it out with such fullness of detail, and such 
elaborateness of argument, that one might al- 
most think he expected to be taken seriously. 
But this is hardly concetvable. Some parts, to 
be sure, are sober enough, but it is certainly 
difficult, if not impossible, to separate those 
pages which are purely fanciful from those 
which are in deadly earnest. As Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale remarks in the Book Buyer for 
August: “Aserious mistake in Mr. Bellamy's 
new book is the mixing up of imagined physical 
inventions with the careful and real studies of 
astatesman. Mr. Bellamy has no right, it seems 
to me, when he wants to get out of a scrape, to 
invent an invention for that purpose.”’ Inven- 
tions are indeed scattered with a liberal hand 
throughout the volume, coming in, regardless 
of probabilities, to relieve all perplexities; and 
the picture of the things which are to be, be- 
comes in this way a dazzling apocalyptic vision 
“dark with excess of bright.” Hygienic science 
has so far progressed that there is no sickness; 
the progress of political science has abolished 
poverty; there are no thieves or locksmiths, 
“no punitive or coercive regulations,” no war 
or rancor of any sort, no taxes, no private serv- 
ants, no washing of clothes (they are made of 
paper and thrown away, like Japanese napkins), 
no fashion in clothes or anything else; hand- 
writing is gone out of use on account of the 
prevalence of the telephone, phonograph, and 
other sach things; diamonds and jewels are 
considered of no value or beauty; dress is the 
same for both sexes; “ power with all its appli- 
cations of light, heat, and energy is practically 
exhaustless and costiess and scarcely enters as 
an element into mechanical calculation;’’ and 
by means of the electroscope the power of vision 
is so prolonged that one makes the tour of the 
earth without leaving his chair, and, whenever 
he wishes, sees everything that is going on all 
over the world. What is still more amazing, 
the moral advance has fully kept pace with this 
material and mechanical improvement, so that 
the principal speaker in the book is able to 
testify that no person is known to him as failing 
to fulfill his social duties, in which term all 
duties seem to be included. 

The reader will be interested to know how this 
earth is, in so short a time, to be turned into 
heaven. And he will probably be surprised to 
learn that it is all to be accomplished simply 
and solely by the abolishing of private capital. 
Yes, in sober earnest, this is Mr. Bellamy’s one 
panacea for all the ills that flesh is heirto. The 
cause of all the troubles and evils of the present 
day is the existence of private capital, and when 
this is done away with, as it may be (according 
to our author) at almost any moment, we shall 
have here a terrestrial paradise in short order. 
This is really his contention, and, apparently, 
his sincere belief. 

The prevalent evils of our time are drawn with 
reckless pencil and darkest colors in this pessi- 
mistic book. The civilization of the nineteenth 
century is pronounced “a horrible mess.” “ Al- 
most the total human race” are said to be re- 
duced “ to a state of degrading bondage to their 
fellows.” The various “diabolical” and “ re- 
volting ” features of this bondage, by which lib- 
erty is entirely destroyed, life rendered wretched 
or taken wholly away, and every sort of flagrant 
injustice constantly perpetrated, are set forth in 
large detail. ‘ Chattel slavery” is declared to 
be “a more humane industrial method than the 
wage system;” “class rule based on wealth,” 
now considered to prevail throughout the land, 
is pronounced worse than “caste rule based on 
race”? which once existed in the South. Capi- 
talists and employers are slave-drivers and 
owners. The rich are “oppressors” and “ty- 
rants,” “robbers” and “buccaneers.” ‘“‘The 
chattel slave is a more dignified and heroic 
figure than the hireling who calls himself a free 
worker.” “The hiring out of our faculties to 


and worshiping masses, which Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, and Rome exhibited in their day, would 
have been eclipsed” if things had gone on a 
little longer in the way they are going now 
(p. 243). 

Tbis is certainly an unsparing and radical ar- 
raignment of the constitution of society under 
which we are living. It is not something, in 
Mr. Bellamy’s view, which can be slightly or 
gradually improved, patched up a little or even 
@ good deal, and then made to work with decent 
success. Far from it. He advocates “a funda- 
mental revolution in the whole idea of govern- 
ment, ite motives, purposes, and functions.” 
No mere alteration of the currency or cheapen- 
ing of money will avail anything of conse- 
quence. That is a wholly insignificant detail. 
He pronounces “the competitive system at best 
an immoral, wasteful, brutal scramble for exist- 
ence,”’ and demands “a nationalized industrial 
system and an equal sharing of results” which 
shall secure “the abolition of poverty and the 
reign of universal comfort,” together with “ the 
final destruction of all forms of advantage, do- 
minion, or privilege amony men.” 

Bat just how is this terrestrial paradise to be 
brought about and ushered in? Mr. Bellamy 
expects, “ in the closing years of this century ” 
(which certainly would seem to be very close up- 
on us now) “ a general awakening of the people 
ot America tothe ... claims of the movement 
for an industrial system which should guarantee 
the economic equality of all the people.” This 
awakening is described as the natural outcome 
of the popular discontent arising from the prev- 
alent period of eeonomic distress, which period 
must continue, with temporary alleviations, un- 
til the overthrow of private capitaliem, its pro- 
ducing cause. He counts as the main progress 
of the past few years “ the development among 
the masses of the people of the necessary revolu- 
tionary temper,”’ “‘ the preparation of the popu- 
lar mind to accept the program of a radical re- 
organization of the economic system from the 
ground up.” He considers that “ the system of 
private and class tyranny called private capital- 
ism” is rapidly filling up “ the measure of its 
iniqaities,” and fully revealing itself “ as the 
irreconcilable enemy of democracy, the foe of 
life and liberty and human happiness,’’ hence 
ensuring “ ite complete and final overthrow ”’ at 
a very early date. 

Some of these words are worth noting. One 
of the main evils of the book under review 
seems to us its tendency and purpose to greatly 
increase the “ social discontent ”’ it speaks of, by 
inflaming the passions of the people — passions 
much more easily aroused than allayed or 
guided — and by goading tbem on to violent 
measures which caa only issue in further misery. 
It will awaken expectations which cannot pos- 
sibly be met. Its distinct and deliberate inten- 
tion seems to be to stir the masses to such a dis- 
trust of all superiors and supreme confidence in 
themselves, tosuch a pitch of excitement, as shall 
lead them to action which will overthrow the 
present social institutions. It says expressly, 
“ Those who tamely endure wrongs which they 
have the power toend deserve not compassion, 
but contempt.” It puts into the mouth of a 
leading character the significant question: 
“ Why did not the people without a moment’s 
delay put an end to the inequalities from which 
they suffered?” It canonizes “ strikers” as 
“the protomartyrs of co-operative industry and 
economic equality.” It clearly intimates that 
“the colossal sham of our pretended popular 
government ” is so despicable that the only 
wrong committed by those who sell their votes 
is in asking too high a price. Such republics as 
ours, * if regarded as finalities,”’ it declares to be 
“a type far less admirable on the whole than 
decent monarchies,” “‘ the worst kind of govern- 
ment possible in respect to their susceptibility 
to corruption and plutocratic subversion.” The 
author practically justifies stealing, calling it 
*“ one of the most difficult of all crimes to com- 
mit for lack of the requisite material.” In other 
words, to take the possessions of the poor (all 
others are robbers) is the only stealing, and they 
have nothing to take away (p. 114). Society, be 
says (p. 363), has “no moral right to forbid 
stealing or to punish robbers, to forbid beggary 
or to punish violence,” since “ the whole eco- 
nomic system is based on the appropriation by 
force or fraud, on the part of a few, of the earth 
and its resources and the fruit of the toil of the 





poor,” and “ necessarily operates to make beg- 
gare and provoke violence.” I[f this is not de- 
cidedly dangerous and positively incendiary 
teaching, as well as most unwholesome and un- 
patriotic, we should hardly know where to look 
for such. Olearly this book, which speaks so 
constantly of “ private capital stolen from the 
social fund,” and the “ compulsory servitude of 
the masses to the capitalists,” and which in- 
dulges in such undiscriminating abuse of the 
civilization of the last decade of this nineteenth 
century, cannot be commended. It makes to- 
day too black, tomorrow too white, and the 
transition far too sudden. Discontent will be 
aggravated by it,and the way out of our diffi- 
culties will not be made plainer. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Bellamy, in com- 
mon with nearly all socialistic or communistic 
writers, has fallen into the way of assailing not 
only the government and the rights of property, 
bat also those still more sacred institutions, the 
church and the family. His attack on the latter 
is not extensive and is eleverly veiled; but, on 
page 142, “the instinctive morality of love” 
(whatever that may mean, something pretty 
loose we suspect) seems to be eulogized as flatly 
divergent from and far higher than “‘ our conven- 
tional sexual morality.” As to the church, how- 
ever, there is not the slightest room to doubt 
Mr. Bellamy’s hostile ti its. The church 
and the clergy come in for a very large portion 
of his malediction. He berates the Ubristian 
ministry in good set terms, and is exceeding 
bitter against them because they have refused to 
accept his leadership in this reform or admit 
that he has discovered a better cure for the sins 
of the race than was proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 
He calls them “ blind guides,” “ false priests,” 
“ hirelings either of hierarchies or congrega- 
tions paid to voice the opinions of their em- 
ployers and no others.”” He charges them with 
“double treason to humanity and Ohris- 
tianity ” on account of their failure to cham- 
pion his Utopia, and considers that the world 
has “‘ received a crowning demonstration, to re. 
main conclusive to all time, of the antrustwor- 
thiness of ecclesiastical guidance.”” He asperses 
thetr motives, denies their sincerity, and asks 
hysterically: “ What language shall we find, 
then, that is strong enough fitly to characterize 
the attitude of these so-called ministers of 
Christ ?”’ The churches are ‘' pensioners of the 
tich and well-to-do tenth of the people.” Eccle- 
siastics he counts as only another sort of capi- 
talists, and religious denominations he styles 
“ ecclesiastical corporations,’’ a part of the evil 
system which holds the people in bondage and 
is to be done away by the impeading Revolu- 
tion. 

One of the chapters in this book is boldly 
headed, “‘ The Passing of the Temple.” In the 
new millennium, of which Mr. Bellamy is chief 
prophet, the “army of preachers” will have 
practically disappeared. No such distinctive 
class, by education or occupation, is to be 
known. A fewchurch buildings will be pre- 
served as curiosities and object lessons for the 
children, in the same way that tenement houses 
and forts are kept, to be memorials of that far- 
away time when people had not yet outgrown 
these monstrosities. ‘“ Church organizations 
and machinery or ecclesiastical capitalism ” will 
be no more, for there will be no more “ igno- 
rant, bigoted, superstitious masses” to be 
* tools in the hands of the ecclesiastics; “the 
sort of ignorance and superstition which bad 
supported ecclesiastical influence” being re- 
moved, “ made its recrudescence impossible for- 
evermore (p. 260). 

Mr. Bellamy’s low opinion of the usefulness 
and importance of the preachers — he says that 
“not one in many hundreds has anything to 
utter really worth hearing ” — is of no special 
consequence except as indicating the unfortu- 
nate trend of the socialist movement which he 
so prominently represents. It ignores the real 
facts, the ineradicable defects of human nature, 
and treats the great subject of sin most super- 
ficially. Sin, forsooth, is to be wholly elimi- 
nated by education! As if the educated or well- 
to-do classes of the present day were pre-emi- 
nently devout and religious. Better economic 
conditions will put an end to vice and crime! 
All that is needful for the inauguration of 
heaven is the destruction of private capitalism 
and the nationalization of industry! It is not 
buman nature that is wicked, but the social 








the selfish uses of others is unworthy of h 
nature.” He calls “private capitalism the 
source and sum of all villainies, convicting 
mankind of deadly sin every day that it was 
tolerated.” ‘In the chronicles of royal misdo- 
ings there heve been many dark chapters record - 
ing how besotted or imbecile monarchs have 
sold their people into bondage and sapped the 
welfare of their realms to enrich licentious 
favorites, but the darkest of those chapters is 
bright beside that which records the sale of the 
heritage and hopes of the American people to 
the highest bidder by the so-called democratic 
state, national, and local governments during 
the period of which we are speaking ’* — that is, 
the present period (page 317). “ Decaying em- 
pires in ancient times have often presented such 
spectacles of imperial and aristocratic splendor, 
to the supply and maintenance of which the 
labor of starving nations was devoted. But vo 
such spectacle ever presented in the past would 
have been comparable to that which the twenti- 
eth century would have witnessed if the great 
Revolution had permitted private capitalism to 
complete its evolution. . . . Theabhorrent spec- 
tacles of men enthroned as gods above abject 


*Eeqvuatity. Edward Bellamy. D. Appleton & Oo.: 
New York. $1.26. 
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system! Depravity resides in our laws, not in 
men’s hearts! And Christian ministers are mer- 
cilessly clubbed because they will not swallow 
this sort of staff, but prefer to stand by the Bible 
and build on common sense. Mr. Bellamy says 
(p.156): “It was not until the people had out- 
grown this childish teaching [of the clergy as to 
the connection between sin and suffering} and 
saw the causes of the world’s want and misery, 
not primarily in human depravity, but in the 
economic madness of the profit system on which 
private capitalism depended, that the Revolu- 
tion began to go forward in earnest.” 

It will be a long time, in our opinion, before 
the people outgrow this teaching, and the 
boasted revolution will have to wait. The min- 
isters of the present day will be able, we think, 
to survive the censure of Mr. Bellamy, will even 
endure it with comparative equanimity, sus- 
tained, ae they are, by the consciousness that 
they follow in the footeteps of Jesus and Paul, 
who led no violent assault upon the far more 
vicious social system of their day, but trusted to 
the quiet dissemination of Christian traths to 
gradually work a peaceful revolution. The 
preachers, we say with emphasis, are not the 
enemies of the farmers and the so-called laboring 
classes because they refuse to vilify the capi- 
taliste and shout that property is robbery. They 
compassionate all forms of distress — none so 
keenly as they — and have the utmost sympathy 
with those who are striving in legitimate ways 
to better their condition. But they are friends 
of all classes. They refuse to recognize the peo- 
ple as composed solely of the proletariat. They 
decline to indiscriminately denounce capitalists, 
since under that term must be reckoned every- 
body who has saved anything, they who own any 
property, who have homes and farms, who are 
depositors in the savings banks and policy hold- 
ers in life insurance companies. They them- 
selves are, or ought to be, of this class, though 
they have in the vast majority of cases sprung 
from the common people and are in every way 
familiar with their struggles. It would be the 
height of folly forthem to wreck their influ- 
ence with the present church-going population 
by trying, vainly, to mollify the unreasonable 
antagonism of the irreligious masses who so 
mistakenly thrust aside their counsel and prefer 
to follow semi- infidel leadership. 

We by no means charge Mr. Bellamy, as he 
charges the ministers, with insincerity or mer- 
cenary motives. Nor do we deny that he has 
pointed out some very gross evils. We simply 
say that we have no confidence in his prescrip- 
tion for the ills of the body politic. We prefer 
amore moderate, gradual,and rational change 
than the violent overturning of things from 
the bottom which he champions. We claim 
that the people are not ready for such “a rad- 
ically different set of social institutions” as he 
wishes them to at once enter upon. We doubt 
if they ever will be ready. And at any rate, we 
maintain that our way of preparing them is 
better than his. We quite agree with Dr. Ed- 
ward Abbott, of the Literary World, who pro- 
nounces the book a mass of “speculations 
which the judicious and philosophic can only 
pronounce fanciful and abortive.” He further 
says: ‘“‘ The fundamental! objection to be made to 
‘ Equality’ is ite failure to connect with reality 
— in the extreme improbe bility of such a stateas 
it depicts arising ina few years out of the utterly 
monstrous nineteenth century which Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s unbalanced imagination sees. No well- 
ordered mind will recognize in such a distorted 
image the present age in which we actually 
live. A writer who is s> incapable of describ- 
ing with ordinary fairnvss what lies about bim 
every day, is not the prophet to whom civilized 
men will resort with confidence. Asa picture 
of a final state of economic and social equal- 
ity, this volume is even more an offence against 
the truth of things than it is a literary failure.” 

For the benefit of our readers, the opinions of 
several book reviewers concerning this volume 
are grouped more at length in our Book Table 
columns on the 14th page. 





A Dangerous Rabble. 

Branch 2 of the Debs Social Democracy in 
Chicago has gone on record as friendly to an- 
archy by declaring the assassin of Canovas a 
patriot and by denouncing the President for 
sending a message of condolence to Spain. The 
followers of Debs area dangerous rabble, and 
the sooner we realize it the better.— Boston 
Journal. 
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HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


Rev. W. T. Perrin. 


(Address before the International Epworth League 

Convention at Toronto, Jaly 16, 1897.) 
ESUS of Nazareth, that great master of 
spiritual art, has left us a graphic picture 
oi the Jast judgment. The Son of Man is on the 
throne of His glory. All nations are gathered 
before Him. He solemnly separates them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats. Those on His right hand are 
welcomed to life eternal. Those on His left are 
banished into everlasting punishment. As [ 
study this judgment scene I am startled to dis- 
cover that the artist makes eternal destiny to 
depend upon the question of helping the 
poor! Looking upon another of His pictures 
my amazement is not diminished as I behold a 
rich man in the torments of hell, solely, so far 
as the pictare sets it forth, because he neglected 
® poor beggar at his gate! Surely, in the pres- 
ence of these two sketches of our Lord and Mas- 
ter this matter of helping the poor is of no 
small moment to us. 

As we meditate upon these impressive pict- 
ures, we see that the Great Artist must be right. 
Dives lacked love, and not to love is to be lost. 
Love moves toward our neighbor as well as 
toward God. Love cannot rest in the presence 
of need. The first disciples had all things com- 
mon. Love is eager to share with others. Rev. 
Rafus B. Tobey puts it well: “ Sympathetic 
charity is pre-eminently the work of practical 
Christianity.” Christians cannot remain in- 
active when Armenians are miserably perishing 
in Turkey, or Greek refugees are in distress in 
Athens, or even heathen are starving in India. 
Christians cannot be at peace while there are so 
many hungry and naked and wretched in our 
own land, where our appalling wastefulness 
invites the criticism of such a friendly observer 
as “Ian Maclaren.” How to help the poor be- 
comes a problem world-wide — missionary, eco- 
nomic, political, international. To solve this 
question involves the solution of the questions 
of the unemployed, of wages, of city slums, of 
intemperance, and, indeed, how to uplift the 
general level of life of vast communities of the 
degraded. These problems call upon Epworth 
Leaguers to furnish profound students, great 
statesmen, and consecrated leaders in the church 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Apostie Paul was himself the embodi- 
ment of a charitable organization. In all the 
churches he collected money for the relief of the 
poor Christians at Jerusalem. Today we hear 
Paal’s earnest appeal through the representa- 
tives of many worthy organizations. In the 
Directory of Charities in Boston the names of 
820 societies are given. A list of 150 societies 
has recently been published of which that noble 
woman, Queen Victoria, is the generous patron. 
It is to be hoped that Epworth Leaguers will 
make liberal subscriptions when Paul’s suc- 
cessor comes around. It is to be hoped, also, 
that our young people will be found in large 
numbers as workers under the auspices of these 
benevolent organizations. 

“Tell me how to help the poor,” said I, the 
other day, to Miss Zilpha D. Smith, general sec- 
retary of our Associated Charities. “ The 
friendly visitor,” were the words which at once 
leaped to her lips. “ Personal service is every- 
thing,” exclaimed that noble Boston philan- 
thropist, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, when I asked 
him the same question. Mere almsgiving may 
increase pauperism. A Boston tramp was over- 
beard to say, with an oath: “ Any man who 
works in Boston from November to March is a 
fool.” A woman told a pitiable story and 
begged for money to bury her husband at 
Worcester. At last it was found, after she had 
buried him seventeen times, that he was still alive 
and well! It is believed that soup kitchens, 
Salvation Army shelters and free dispensaries 
are on the whole demoralizing. “If you pay a 
man to beg,” some one has wittily said, “ he 
will beg.” It has been shrewdly suggested that 
the Prodigal Son would not have been saved 
had he not fortunately reached the place where 
“ no man gave unto him.” Phillips Brooks has 
earnestly affirmed: “ Not until you make men 
self-reliant, intelligent, and fond of struggle — 
fonder of struggle than of help — not till then 





have you relieved poverty.” I do not recall a 





single instance in which Jesus gate any money 
toa poor person. To the cry of the lame beggar 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple Peter re- 
sponded: “ Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as! have give I unto thee.” What Peter did 
for this lame beggar, and what Jesus did for the 
blind beggar Bartimaeus, was to fix them so that 
they could no longer beg, but must work. Food 
and clothing and money, too, are certainly to be 
given when the need calls for these gifts, but it 
is evident that giving money merely is not 
enough. “ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” The aim of true charity is to do the very 
beet thing for the permanent welfare of the poor 
person. This demands thoughtful attention to 
each case. This is the spirit of the words of 
Jesus: “Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee, tarn not 
thou away.” Withbail our numerous institations 
and countless societies it may be somewhat of a 
revelation to many to hear the conclusion of 
scientific charity in the words of Mr. Paine, the 
president of the Associated Charities of Boston: 
“ Volunteer visiting is the only hope of civiliza- 
tion against the gathering curse of pauperism 
in great cities.” Octavia Hill, out of her rich 
experience, emphatically asserts: “‘ Bat the gift 
you have to make the poor, depend upon it, is 
the greatest of all gifts you can make — that of 
yourselves.” 

Friends, it really looks, if we are serious in 
our grappling with this problem, as if we must 
all give ourselves to it. Everybody who can 
help must get acquainted with somebody who 
needs help. This was Christ’s teaching in the 
story of the Good Samaritan. No one can be 
“ neighbor ” and pass by on the other side. 

“ But how can I get in touch with some one 
who needs me?” you earnestly ask. Family 
relations often join together the better off and 
the worse off. Business permits the employer 
to minieter to needy families among his employ- 
ees. Fellow workmen and fellow members of 
various societies come to know each other's 
wants. The church of Jesus Christ permits us 
to become acquainted with God’s poor in the 
household of faith. Providential circumstances 
bring the unfortanate traveler and the good 
Samaritan together. Then there are those who 
are literally our neighbors. It is a question 
whether families are justified in leaving the 
neighborhood of the poor, and segregating 
themselves in aristocratic communities purely 





from selfish ti Our college and other 
“ settlements ” in the crowded parts of the city 
are worthy of all praise. 


“ But how can I help the poor?” you con- 
tinue to ask. “ He that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord.” Give them your 
sympathy. Bring flowers with you. Listen to 
their stories and enter into their joys and sor- 
rows. Help them with your greater cnowledge. 
Protect them from illegal oppression. Discover 
to them their rights. Tell them where to find 
work. Show them where to borrow at reason- 
able rates. Show them how to save. Be a 
friendly adviser. This often is of greatest value. 
The success of the annual Negro conference at 
Tuskegee, conducted by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, is very suggestive. 

Most of all the Gospel — the good tidings of 
great joy — is what the poor need. “ The Spir- 
it of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath 
anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the poor,” 
was the testimony of Jesus concerning Himself. 
Notice, it is not to feed the poor, but to preach 
to them the Gospel. Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, 
who has recently described a parish in East 
London in her book,“ ich and Poor,” chides 
the ministers of religion because they have al- 
lowed the spirituality of thelr work to be 
swamped by the material needs around them. 
‘She stoutly asserts that the chief thing fs not to 
feed the poor, but to influence their characters, 
and that Gospel conversion is essential to this. 
What the poor most need is a comforting and 
stimulating hope, and this is brought in by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as by no other agency. 
To this the work wrought under Methodism 
among the colliers and peasants of England isa 
splendid testimony. 

Mr. Rockefeller, the multi-millionaire, is re- 
ported to have said that the poorest man on 
earth is the man who has nothing but money. [ 
believe it. It has been my sad duty to conduct 
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the funeral services of two such paupers —a 
man and his wife. They had nochildren. The 
lack of affection between them and their rela- 
tives was mutual. They did not have enough to 
eat. They were not comfortably or decently 
clad. They had no pleasures. They moved In 
no social circles. They scarcely ever went to 
church. They were patrons of no charity. They 
were lonely and sad. But when they died their 
estate was appraised at nearly a million dollars. 
Ob, what a mutual blessing it had been if these 
poor rich people bad gotten into helpful ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with some rich poor 
people! How they might have helped each 
other! 

The problem of helping the poor is, after all, a 
problem how to help ourselves; for it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. And, indeed, it 
is a problem how to save ourselves; for only he 
that loseth his life for Christ's sake shall save it, 

Let us remember Jesus Christ's sketch of the 
last judgment. 





A NEW MORAL FORCE IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF MEN. 
Hon. Harvey N. Shepard. 
{An address delivered on Epworth League Day at 
Asbary Grove, Aug. 4 
INETEEN hundred years ago, a recent era 
in the world’s history, there appeared in 
@ little and remote province of the Roman 
Empire a new mora! force in the affairs of men 
in the person and teachings of Jesus the Christ. 
Of the theological! aspect of His life and doc- 
trines it is not my part to speak. That belongs 
to the consecrated ministers of His church. But 
in the brief space given to the exercises of this 
afternoon, I ask your consideration of the 
wonderful change wrought by His example and 
eayings upon 
The Human Side of Life 


in our relation to one another as fellow inhab- 
itants of this world. 

The world then was a cruel world to a degree 
of which now we bappily can form no real con- 
ception. Mercy or charity to the poor, or weak, 
or the unfortunate, wae nearly unknown and 
much-despised qualities. A stranger was looked 
upon, by Roman, Greek and Jew alike, as a 
barbarian and an enemy; his goods were fair 
plunder, and he himself usually was seized and 
sold into slavery. A sailor, wrecked upon a 
foreign shore, in all ages before Christianity, 
was held to be the captive and slave of those 
who rescued him. Slavery was untve}sal and 
surrounded by practices so cruel and revolting 
as hardly to be comprehensible to modern ears. 
The fight to the death of trained gladiators with 
one another or with wild and fierce beasts, 
beneath the eyes of women and children, was of 
common occurrence. The children of poor 
people and sickly children of the rich, system- 
atically, were exposed and abandoned. There is 
scarcely a trace in the ancient world of eny 
attempt to reform the offender against law or to 
render his confinement less miserable. On the 
other hand, torture,as a recognized means to 
extract the truth, usually was his lot. Nothing 
is more disgraceful in Eastern, Greek, or Roman 
history than the neglect and cruelty visited 
upon the wounded in battle. Search the land 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Wall of 
China, from the Baltic to the sands of Sahara, 
and you would not have found a hospital, or an 
asylum, ora single charitable institution. The 
conviction of any obligation to relieve misery 
was almost unknown to the ancient world. 
Wealth went altogether to the luxuries of the 
rich or to cruel and debasing spectacies. 


Christianity’s Opposition to Slavery and Oppression. 

The first general tinge of humanity in the 
world’s relations — mercy to the wounded and 
helpless, or softening of the rugged face of war, 
aad the recognition of brotherhood among 
nations — has shown only since the coming of 
Christ. The church early included in its liturgy 
prayer ‘‘ for those that suffer in bitter bondage.” 
The “ Day of the Lord” became a day appropri- 
ate to emancipation. The setting free of a slave 
became common as an act of pity or of gratitude 





{Continued on Page 12) 
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Hospital Beds, Bed Rests (with ad- 
Wheel Chairs justable arms), 
(with pash handles Bed Tabies, 

or hand rims or mee hy er 
both), ospital Couches, 
_ Chairs, —— 
Stretchers, Bidets, 


Buying Relief. 


There are certain standard pieces of invalid 
furniture which are needed in every illness. They 
| ought to be in every house. You are sure to re- 
quire ther: sooner or later. When in need, please 
remember that we are headquarters in New Eng- 


for furniture for the sick. 


Here is a partial list: — 


Invalid Tables, 
Night Cabinets, 
Crosby Invalid 


Reclining Chairs, 
Adjustable Couches, 
Nurses’ Cots. 
Fracture Bedsteads, 
Adjustable Chairs, 
Oarrying Chairs, 
Pillow Bed Tables, 
Rolling Chairs. 


8, 

Bed Frames (to 
hold weight of 
blankets from 
patients), 
Back Rests, 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of furniture for the sick. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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| The Family. 


IN THE GARRET. 
Prof. Benj. F. Leggett. 


Beneath the massive rafters sloping low, 
With gable windows lighting up the gloom 
Through dusty cobwebs of the spider’s doom, 
Dwell airy ghosts of summers long ago. 

Here subtile odors wander to and fro — 

The breath of mint and sweet-fern in the 

room, 

And honeycomb as when the bees aboom 
Wrought in the white foam of the mimic snow. 
The wasp’s gray pest above the window clings, 

Through shingle chinks the moated sunbeams 

fall, 
In vain the fly beats with his tangled wings, 

Save that his passion seems again to call 
From out the siience they have kept so long 
The wheel’s deep wurmur and the spioner’s 

song. 

Ward, Pa. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


So the o’erwearied pilgrim, as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste, at times is fanned, 
Kven at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs 

Ot a serener and a holier land, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the dewfall bland. 
Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray, 
Blow from the eternal hills! make gl our 

earthly way! 
— Whittier. 


Once having tasted of His grace, the soul 
is never willing to be parted from its Lord. 
Blessed is he who, from past experience, 
knows that if Christ be with him, even the 
chills of death shall never extinguish the 
heart flame! — G.C Lorimer, D. 


We can bardly talk together five minutes 
on any subject touching life, without find- 
ing it full in our way to say something that 
may help or please; and those whom all 
like best largely win their love by this one 
secret: uniformly, they avoid the hurt and 
achieve the kindness, either being possible. 
— Rev. W. C. Gannett, 


7 
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As rowers in a boat turn their backs to 
the shore and trust to the man at the helm, 
whose eye is fixed upon it, so should we 

roceed in duty through life—tarn our 

k from our anxious cares for the future, 

and leave the guidance of them all to God, 
who guides the helm. — Bowes. 


You never can tell when God will take a 
little word you may drop, like an arrow 
shot at a venture, and cause it to strike 
some hearer between the joints of the har- 
ness and bi him down. Therefore let no 
opportunity slip for s ing a word for 
Christ. — Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 

. 


You often see beautiful fruit displayed 
behind a plate-glass window or in some 
shop, and the hungry little boys look and 
long for it, but they cannot reach it. If you 
were to tell one of them who has never 
seen glass to take some, he might attempt 
it; but he finds something invisible between 
him and that fruit. Just so many Ohris- 
tians can see that God’s gifts are beautiful, 
but they cannot take, because the self-life 
comes in between, even though they can- 
not see it. What glorious blessings we 
should have if we were only bee FN give 
up the self-life and take what God has pre- 
pared for us — not only righteousness, not 

mly peace, but the joy of the Holy Ghost. 
— . Andrew Murray. 


A eoul went out across the way last week. 
And I just here, so near at hand as this, 

Have lived on heedlessly, nor ever knew 

Till now the muffied sound of hearse and all 
Led me to see what happened in the street; 
And there they were, with not a thought from 


me, 
As thougb it were a common day and deed, 
avow thet the man was gone, just bearing forth 
His useless, wornout coat to put away. 
So he was gone and | had never known — 
This trivial incident bad bappened so; 
’T was naught to me, perhaps not much to him, 
lt seemed not, it bad come so easily ; 
And as | stood and heard the grating wheels 
And saw the whole decorous thing proceed, 
I pondered — if we go so quietly 
That those across a pavement may not know 
W hen one eteps gently out into the light — 
What is it — death — what is it after all ? 
— ANNA P. H. DuryzEa, in Christian Intelii- 
gencer. 


An eagle carrying a serpent in ite talons 
to its nest on the mountain was bitten to 
the heart, and fell to the ground. Have 
you ever seen a man or woman in the 
church fall in the same way? You do not 
know the secret of the fall, but the omnis- 
cient eye of God saw it. That neglect of 
prayer, that secret dishonesty in business, 
that stealthy indulgence in the intoxicating 
cup, that licentiousness and profligacy un- 
seen of men, that secret tam ng with 
unbelief and error, was the serpent at the 
heart that brought the eagle down. — Theo- 
dore L. Ouyler, D. D. 


The life that has not known and accepted 
sorrow is strangely crude and untaught. It 
can neither help nor teach, for it has never 
learned. The fite that has spurned the 
lesson of sorrow, or failed to read it aright, 
is cold and hard; but the life that has been 
disciplined by sorrow is courageous, and 
full of holy and gentle love, Without sor- 
row life glares. It has no half-tones or 





merciful shadows. Disappointment in life 
is inevitable. Pain is the common lot of 
humanity. 8 sorrow, at one time or 
another, will come to each of us, if indeed 
it has not already come. But this same sor- 
row is a gentle teacher, and reveals many 
things that would be hard to understand. — 
Anna Robertson Brown. 


Some feel born to fly, but have no wings. 
Others think they are made for public life, 
but the public thinks differently. Some 
have wealth, while others can never get 
ahead; their inferiors wear the honors and 
reap the harvests. Hearts made for homes 
have no homes. Those not fitted for re- 
sponsibilities struggle under them. Work, 
sacrifice, saving, are followed by loss. The 
rainy day comes, and nothing is laid by. 
Health goes, brave and daring spirits 
are shut within four walls for years, leaving 
them only for narrower walls. Today there 
is a cloudless sky; tonight a swift shadow; 
tomorrow all will be dark. These are fre- 
quent experiences. They burn like white- 
hot iron. They startle, then daze; then 
comes the vague wonder whether there is 
anything but everlasting disappointment 
and at tele nike mystery. hat shall 
be said ? is golden key which will 
unlock all dark doors: Interpret God by His 
fatherhood. Try any other; the doors move 
not. Try this; they swing on silent hinges. 
God is Father. He sees and knows all, and 
He allows that to come to each which each 
most needs. His purpose is blessing. All 
are in the hands of One who is doing what 
earthly fathers do for their children — the 
very best possible. ‘“ But I am disap- 
pointed! ” Do you never disappoint your 
child for his good ? * Bat I do not get 
what I want!” Do you allow your child to 
have everything he wants? ‘“ But I suffer 
terrible. agony!” Do you never have to 
iy your child to suffer? ‘“ But my 

is breaking ever what can never 
come back to me! '’ What do you do when 
your child sobs with a broken heart? Do 
you not take him in your arms and stroke 
the hot head, and speak soothing words ? 
What if the Heavenly Father is anxious to 
do the same ? 

Interpret God by His fatherhood. When 
there are limitations which cannot be brok- 
en, remember the Father placed them 
there; when ideals are unfuifilled forever, 
ask if your ideal for yourself and the Fa- 
ther’s are the same. When wealth goes, 
something better will come in its place. 
When death invades, the peace of God waits 
to come in. If all things are in the Father’s 

they must work for the good of all. 
And they do, The hours may seem dark, 
but the years are bright. The years may 
seem in shadow, but the centuries are in 
sunlight. Out of the darkness of tonight is 
born the brightness of tomorrow. Inter- 
pret God by fatherhood. 


“ No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 


— Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D. D., in 
“ The Growing Revelation.” 





JOEL DOUGLAS, JUNIOR. 
Hope Daring. 


N all the fertile prairie country of south- 
western Michigan there was no better 
tilled farm fifteen years ago than that 
owned by Joel Douglas, Senior. Three 
hundred acres stretched around the surny 
knoll upon which the buildings stood. 
There wai a group of barns and other out- 
buildings, all painted a glaring red, and, in 
front and a little to the right, a large 
house. 

This house was built after the same model 
as the other dwellings in the neighborhood, 
but the wide veranda and the convenient 
blinds usually found were here lacking. 
The ugliness of the building was still further 
intensified by its color — a bright yellow. 

The yard contained neither flowers nor 
shrubs, the long, rank grass growing close 
up to the seldom-used front door. Green 
paper curtains shaded the windows. In- 
side were to be found plenty of necessary 
articles and a few that had evidently been 
selected for ornament, but nothing to 
satisfy the craving for beauty that is innate 
in most natures. In fact, there was but one 
thing in that home that the word “ pretty ” 
could be fitly applied to, and that was Joel, 
Junior. 

He was a rosy, dimpled child. His sunny 
blue eyes were shaded by long, golden 
lashes, and the close-cropped curls that 
covered his head were of the same warm 
hue. A winning smile curved his lips, for 
“ Joey,” as he was called, was a merry, 
loving lad. He was the joy and sunshine of 
the home. His father, a tall man with 
stooping shoulders and grizzled beard, for- 
got his money-making schemes when his 
son climbed upon his knee, and, thinking of 
Joey’s fair young mother, sighed. As for 
the boy’s three dark, gaunt half-sisters, 
they poured out upon him all the sup- 
pressed love of their hearts. They had 
regarded the frail, winsome young step- 
mother in much the same manner. When, 
after two years with them, she closed her 
eyes in death, whispering to Cordelia, the 
eldest daughter, ‘Be good to my baby,” 
the young woman, who was a year older 
than the dying mother, drew the laughing 





babe close to her breast and solemnly vowed 
to fulfill that request. 

Joey was now eight years old. For three 
years he had been a regular attendant at 
the school held in the little red school- 
house a mile distant. He had exhibited a 
remarkable aptitude for learning, already 
being in matters of general knowledge the 
family oracle. Even Martha yielded to 
him, and she had always posed as the 
scholar of the family, basing her claim on 
having “‘ ciphered clear through fractions,”’ 
and, for one brief term, studied grammar. 

The child had learned something besides 
the contents of his text-books. Already he 
had begun a piteous but unconscious 
attempt to introduce within his home the 
beauty his soul longed for—an attempt 
that thus far had resulted only in the plant- 
ing of a bed of poppies, verbenas, and asters 
in the vegetable garden. 

With the beginning of the summer term 
of school and the coming of a new teacher 
another interest had entéred Joey’s life. 
Hilda Count was in reality a fresh, sweet 
girl of eighteen. To the boy she was a 
patron saint, and when, at her instigation, 
a meeting was appointed at the school- 
house to organize a Sabbath-school, Joey 
was one of the most ardent supporters of 
the new measure. 

“T don’t see why you all can’t go,’’ he 
declared, looking critically at the circle 
that surrounded the bountifully-spread 
dinner table. ‘“ Teacher she said our folks 
must come and help.” 

*“ Bat you know, Joey,” Cordelia began, 
apologetically, “‘we’ve got all this here 
dinner work todo up and pies to make and 
churnin’ to do, ’sides supper to git. Marty 
can go with you, Mandy and me can man- 
age the work.”’ 

Amanda was a degree darker and taller 
than the dark and tall Oordelia. She 
nodded approvingly, while Martha, who at 
twenty-nine affected girlish airs, simpered 
and said : — 

** Course I’ll go with you, Joey. You and 
me air alike anyhow.”’ 

The sisters were busy waiting on the half- 
dozen hungry men who were gathered 
around the table, and for a little time there 
was no more said concerning the Sabbath- 
school. Suddenly Joey laid down his knife 
and fork and began regarding his father 
intently. 

** Daddy,” he said, after a time, “ Miss 
Count looked awful sorry when I told her 
my folks couldn't come today ’cause you 
was goin’ to draw wheat. She said, ‘ Work 
on Sunday !’ in such a funny way.” 

The farmer started, and, unmindful of 
the mashed potato and roast mutton cool- 
ing on his plate, looked abstractedly before 
him. He was recalling the grief he had 
seen mirrored in the eyes of Joey’s mother 
when she had first learned that work was 
often done on the farm on Sunday. 

“Tm glad I didn’t work many Sundays 
them two years,” he thought. “ It hain’t 
made any difference sence, but it would be 
unhandy for Joey to git any — eh, what’s 
that you air sayin,’ sonny?” 

“Why, how fanny you looked, daddy — 
just as if you was asleep. I asked you 
what Sunday-schoo!l is like.” 

“T don’t know, Joey. It’s ben so many 
years sence I went, I most forgit. They 
pray and read ” —— 

The child had tired of his father’s slow- 
spoken explanation and now interrupted 
him: “* The teacher said that, and said we’d 
learn ’beut Him she called ‘ the dear Jesus,’ 
but I want to know mor’n that. Hain’t 
none of you ever ben to Sunday-school?”’ 
and he looked disapprovingly from one to 
the other. 

“We used to go when they had it here 
before,” Cordelia volunteered. ‘‘But that 
was along time ago. You'll find out this 
afternoon what they do. Have a piece of 
the raspberry shortcake, Joey. It’s right 

” 


The meal over, Martha hurried up to the 
room occupied by the three sisters. Oor- 
delia sent Joey out into the wood-house to 
wash, while she brought out his clean pink 
calico waist and the shoes so seldom worn 
in summer. It took a long time to com- 
plete the two simple toilets. “ Dressing 
up” was a luxury too rarely indulged in by 
any of the Douglases to be hurried. At last, 
however, Martha and Joey disappeared 
down the road, and the two sisters turned 
to their work. 

Joel, Senior, found that his mind persist- 
ed in wandering back into the past that 
afternoon. As he deftly packed the 
sheaves of golden grain away in the great 
bay of the barn and paused to wipe the 
sweat from his furrowed brow, the sweet 
face of his girl wife rose before him. 

** She was too good and pretty for us,’’ he 


- thought, sadly, “And the boy is like her. 





I wonder if she knows,” casting a quick 
glance through the little window at his 
right up to the placid depths of the sum- 
mer sky. 

Meanwhile Joey was listening to the first 
prayer he had ever heard. Oaths he had 
heard in plenty. His father never swore, 
but often the hands did. Of God the 
child had possessed only the vague idea un- 
consciously imparted by his elders. School 
and the few books that had fallen into his 
hands had added somewhat to this knowl- 
edge. Yet of the mighty love of Jesus he 
was in entire ignorance. 

Was there a more virgin soil for the 
planting of good seed? As Miss Yount 
told the barest outline of the story of 
Christ’s life and death, her eyes rested on 
the rapt little face, and a sincere prayer for 
this lamb of the fold was breathed in her 
heart. 

The Douglas family were again at the 
table when Martha and Joey reached home. 

“Well, did you have a good time, son- 
ny?” Mr. Douglas asked. 

“* Yes, splendid,” the child replied, climb- 
ing into his chair. “Say, daddy, why 
didn’t you ever tell me ’bout Jesus?” 

Mr. Douglas moved uneasily in his chair. 
Tom Davis began to laugh, bat something 
in the boy’s face silenced him. The rest 
stared from Joey to his father. 

“Well, sonny,” the father began slowly, 
adull red showing on his weather- beaten 
face above his grizzled beard, “ you see, I 
don’t know much ’bout such things. 
They hain’t in my line. If your mother 
had lived she’d told you lots that hain’t in 
my line.” 

“Then I'll have to learn and tell you,” 
the child went on, philosophically. “Cause 
if He loved us like teacher said, it hain’t no 
mor’n fair for us'to know ’bout Him. And 
say, daddy! ”’ 

“Well, what now?” Mr. Douglas asked, 
in the gentle tone in which he always ad- 
dressed his son. 

“T'lt have to havea Bible. The teacher 
said so. You know, that is a book that 
tells ’bout Him.” 

“You can take the one in the parlor,” 
Cordelia said. “It’s awful heavy, and it 
was grandmother's, but ” —— 

“Is that big book on the stand a Bible?” 
he asked. “I supposed it was only to look 
at, like the rest of the things in there. We 
never use anything in that room. I will 
get the Bible after supper. Don’t see how 
I can carry it clear to the school-house, 
though.” 

“You needn't,sonny. I will see that you 
have a little one,” Mr. Douglas said, push- 
ing back from the table. 

He burried out to the barn, but when the 
other men were at work he returned 
stealthily to the house. He found Joey sit- 
ting in the kitchen door and motioned for 
the child to accompany him to the room 
where the father slept. 

It was characteristic of the boy that he 
asked no questions. His father wished to 
see him alone, and Joey knew there must 
be some good reason for the evident re- 
luctance to attract the attention of the 
others. 

Mr. Douglas closed the door, and, going 
to a closet, drew out a little hair-covered 
trunk. Joey's eyes began to sparkle. The 
trunk was always kept locked, and, when 
questioned about it, his sister had always 
told him it held his “poor mother’s 
things.”’ 

Bringing a key from the old-fashioned 
chest of drawers, Mr. Douglas unlocked 
the trunk and carefully lifted the lid. Joey 
bent eagerly forward. A few neatly-folded 
garments, yellowed by time, lay upon the 
top. 

“‘ Here, Joey,”’ the father said, in a husky 
voice, “this here was hers, and I know she’d 
like you to have it.” 

It was a small, well-worn Bible. As Joey 
turned the leaves he saw, here and there, 
faint pencil marks. 

“She wasn’t like us,” the old man went 
on. “ You're like her, and I’m glad of it. 
She thought a lot of the Bible and this Jesus 
you heard ’bout today, and I’m sure she 
would want you to be a good boy.” 

Joey looked curiously at his father, who 
was tenderly stroking a small, half-worn 
kid slipper. Then the boy slipped one hand 
into the toil-hardened one of the other. 

“IT see, daddy. Yes, she’d want us both to 
love Jesus.”’ 

As time went by it was easy to see that a 
new element had entered into the home life 
of the Douglases. Martha’s interest in the 
Sabbath-school was scarcely less than that 
of her brother, and first Amanda and then 
Cordelia became attendants. This inter- 
fered with the usual work on Sunday. 
When Mr. Douglas caught the expression 
on Joey’s face one Sunday morning as the 
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men were about to hitch up the teams, the 
old man shook his head and murmured: — 

“His mother over again. Well, it’s fur 
him I wanted to make the money, and I 
won’t do it in any such way.” 

So Sunday came to be a day of rest to the 
dwellers in the farm-house. Miss Count 
came to tea, and gradually the sacred parlor 
was opened for use, while there was talk of 
new curtains and carpets, as well as the 
pictures and books Joey so much desired. 

The greatest change was being wrought 
in the farmer— wrought by the twofold 
agencies of the Word of God and a little 
child. Each Sunday evening Joey rehearsed 
to his father the portion of the story of 
Jesus taught him that afternoon and read 
to him from the treasured Bible the day’s 
lesson. 

“TI think you ought to know bout it, 
daddy,” he said, gravely, on the first occa- 
sion. “’OCause if she’s gone to live with 
Him, you'll want to go, too, some day.” 

One October Sabbath, when the lad re- 
turned from the school-house, he saw his 
father sitting on a huge stone midway be- 
tween the house and barns. Leaving his 
sisters to enter the house and prepare eup- 
per, he hastened on and took up a position 
close to his father’s side. 

Joel Douglas looked around at his son, a 
gleam of tenderness lighting up his face. 

“T’ve settled it, daddy’’—there was a 
vibrating note of joy in the child’s voice. 
“I’ve given myself to Jesus, and I guess 
Marty and the rest are just waiting for you. 
Why can’t you settle it now, daddy ?”’ 

** But how, Joey?” and the father gazed 
helplessly into his son’s face. 

“ Why, by just shuttin’ up your eyes and 
sayin’, low like, ‘Take me, Jesus, and keep 
me.’ Say that and mean it, daddy, that’s 
all.” 

Slowly the eyes of the farmer wandered 
from the pleading face at his side to the 
glowing west. How had it happened that 
this great question had not been settled be- 
fore? Did she know, the loved young wife 
whose soulful eyes seemed looking up at 
him from the face of their child? And 
over him swept a wave of longing — long- 
ing not alone for the love of wife and child, 
but a passionate desire to know that all was 
well between God and himself. 

The sun sank from sight, leaving the 
west a mass of golden and ruby-tinted 
clouds. A soft breeze sighed in the tree 
overhead, and down came a shower of yel- 
low leaves flecked with the crimson life- 
blood of the dying summer. From some- 
where in the distance came the drowsy 
tinkle of a bell, as a flock slowly wended its 
way home. Lower and lower dropped the 
head of the strong man, until it rested in 
his hands. 

Suddenly he lifted it and turned to his 
son. ‘It’s done, my boy,” he said, calmly. 
“ve settled it after all these years, and I 
know your mother in heaven is glad.” 





THE TWO SIDES OF EVERYTHING. 


WELL-KNOWN buat rather narrow-mind- 

ed clergyman remarked recently to a 
triend, “It is singular about that 8. family. 
They are all intelligent men, but they are never 
contented until they hear both sides of a ques- 
tion. Now if I hear one side and that commends 
itself to my jad t, it is agh forme. The 
time and attention are usually wasted which one 
might happen to give to the other.” 

This remarkable declaration from an educated 
man near the close of the nineteenth century 
naturally astounded his hearer. The great prin- 
ciple that even an acknowledged criminal has 
the right to the best possible presentation of his 
case before the court that accuses him, had evi- 
dently never appealed to this man’s mind. He 
did not see that the leading principle of civili- 
zation is that both sides must have a hearing; 
that the reason of man must decide which is the 
stronger; and that only by adopting the course 
which is ultimately judged the better has the 
race made its slow march onward and upward 
trom barbarism. 

“ Miss D. is a perfect slave to her medicines,” 
said an eccentric lady who believes in the mind- 
cure and thinks all medicine a delusion. “If 
she and her family would only let medicine 
alone, they would be all right. She is rapidly 
becoming a confirmed invalid, and I believe 
that to be the chief reason.” 

Miss D. sald later to the same person, “ [ am 
getting better, though very slowly. In s year 
or two 1 hope to be quite wellagain. You know 
1 bad nervous prostration after my mother died, 
and when I began to go out once more, I carried 
through the organization of our new society, 
and that pulled me all down again. I am still 
obliged to take some medicine, but I hope soon 
to shake it off and be like other people.” 

Her case assumed a different aspect to her 
bearer. 

be has made a muddle of school-teach- 
ing,” one visitor represented. “She is not fit 
for such work and does not understand the 
principles of teaching.” 

On seeing “Esther's” school, however, the 





listener to this doleful tale found that, though 
it had recently been somewhat broken up by 
the whooping-cough, it was increasing in num- 
bers,and that “Esther” was determined and 
likely to succeed. 

There is no view of any subject which is not 
likely to be modified, if not entirely changed, 
by a corresponding view of the other side. The 
well-known poem of Saxe on the Elephant, in 
which several blind men describe that beast, 
according to the idea received from touching its 
tall, trunk, side or leg, illustrates the matter 
perfectly. The much-suffering “ Heir of Red- 
eliffe,”’ if he had only been allowed to present 
his side of the matter, might have escaped un- 
told anguish. 

We are sometimes obliged to act upon a 
partial view of a subject, but whenever it is 
possible to get both we should never base an 
opinion upon hearing only one side of an argu- 
ment, however plausible. — KaTe Upson CLARK, 
in Interior. 





MY ROBIN SINGS. 


The branch is bare where robin swings, 
Where robin sings. 
The frosty air that cuts and stings 
Blows on his downy breast and wings, 
But robin sings. 
A world of bloom and song that lies 
O’erarc’ by summer skies, 
And bumming of the coming bees, 
is all he , is all he sees, 
And robin sings. 


— ALFRED J. Hoves, in Youth’s Companion. 





Under the Trees. 


A customer dropped into a bookseller’s the 
other day, says the Bookman, and asked fora 
copy of “The Lady of the Aroostook.” The 
clerk seemed to be in some doubt about the 
title, but after a moment’s consultation with 
another salesman he came forward and said 
blandly, “So sorry we haven’t got ‘ The Lady or 
the Rooster,’ but we can give you ‘The Lady or 
the Tiger.’ ” 

The Epworth Herald says that a clergyman in 
an Eastern town warned his hearers lately “ not 
to walk in aslippery path, lest they be sucked, 
maelstrom like, into its meshes.’’ This metaphor 
suggests that of another clergyman, who prayed 
that the “ Word might be asa nail driven in a 
sure place, sending its roots downward and its 
branches upward.” 





How few women, says the New York Sun, 
understand the art of idling, the ability to 
relax to a truly restful recuperative degree! 
The latter-day woman rests, as she does every- 
thing elee, with a vim and a vigor that extracts 
every atom of actual repose from the process. 
Above all, she does it “on time.” She naps 
with one eye on the clock to make sure that she 
won't oversleep herself; she throws herself back 
in an easy chair and forgets all about letting go 
the strain in her eagerness to fulfill the doctor’s 
orders to the minute, and reads, never in that 
old-time, lazy, mind-distracting way, but as 
though she had a certain number of pages to 
cover and an enigma to solve. Most of all does 
she take her resting seriously, instead of lightly, 
temperately and beneficially. ‘Oh, dear,” cried 
& woman just returned from a fortnight’s so- 
called rest. “I don’t know anything in this 
world that’s such hard work as resting.” But 
it was all because she took it so hard. Physi- 
cians and physical culturists continue to preach 
the doctrine of “ devitalization,” but precious 
few women pat it into practice. It may be the 
times, it may be the temperament, and doubt- 
less the new century will institute a slower 
order of things, but today the process of recu- 
peration, as indulged in by women, is merely a 
milder form of hustling. 





Sach a fundamental question in literature as 
the following should not long remain unan- 


swered. 
“It beats me,” he said, as he laid down 
his newspaper thoughtfully. “I dunno’s I ever 


thought of it afore, but now thet it does come 
ter my mind, it certainly beats me.” 

“What air ye talking about?” asked his 
wife, anxiously. 

“ Literatoor,” be answered. “’Uourse we've 
seen it showed up in the newspapers time and 
ag’in how all an editor does is ter set down 
weth a pot o’ paste an’ pair o’ scissors an’ cut 
out things to put inter ’is paper.” 

“Certainly. I don’t see nothin’ so beatin’ 
*bout that.” 

“ Bat this is the question: some feller hez ter 
git them pieces up in the first place. It never 
struck me afore, but I’m biest ef I wouldn’t 
like ter know who the feller is thet starts in an’ 
gaits up them there things fur the editors ter 
cut out!” 

Why do so many women lose their charm 
after marriage? A matron recently remarked: 
“ We all know how some women aftera year or 
two of married life get careless about their 
dress. They seem to think that their fortune is 
made, and it isn’t necessary to arrange the hair 
becomingly and put ona pretty gown just for 
their husbands. This is all wrong, and it is an 
error that arises from laziness. Men like to see 
their wives look pretty, just as much as they 
did when they were sweethearts. If they will 
take a woman’s advice, and if they can have but 
one attractive gown, let that be the one to wear 
indoors. Endeavor to have daintily arranged 
hair and a neat and simple costume for break- 





fast. Go in largely for laces. A man is very 
fond of frills; bits of white about the neck and 





‘to her teacher, who read 





wriste always appeal strongly to him. Have 
well-fitting boots or slippers,aé the case may 
be, and, in fact, study to make yourself just as 
winsome after the fish is landed as when you 
were not so sure of him.” 





The Youth’s Companion relates a pleasant 
story of the youth of an old lady whose early 
home was in Concord, Massachusetts. She was 
on her tardy way to school, crying in anticipa- 
tion of disgrace and possible punishment, when 
a deep voice by her side said: “What is 
troubling you, my child?” Between her sobs 
Annie explained. “I will write a note to your 
teacher asking her to excuse you,” said the 
stranger, kindly. The little girl protested. He 
did not know her teacher. lt would be of no 
use. But the big, black-hatred man had writ- 
ten a few words on a page of his note- book, 
and, tearing out the leaf, handed it to the child. 
“It you give your teacher that, [ think she will 
excuse you,” he said, emilingly. Still unbe- 
leving, the little girl handed the scrap of paper 
its contents and 
promptly excused the delinquent. The note 
read: “Will Miss —— excuse Annie for being 
late, and oblige ber most obedient servant, Dan- 
lel Webster.” 





Years ago, says the Washington Star, a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Legisiature, in a brand-new 
suit of broadcloth and a silk hat, gold-headed 
cane, and white lawn tie, wandered up into the 
sanctum of the Courier-Journal, stood around 
in a listless way, looked over the papers, went 
downstairs, and came back several times. He 
was asked to take a seat, which he declined 
elaborately, and ended by drawing his chair in 
a confidential way up to the “ Roundabout ” 
man’s desk. 

“ Could you,” said he, ** put in the paper that 
lam at the Galt House with my bride, and just 
fling in something about my being a prominent 
Indianian? I don’t care anything about this 
sort of thing myself, but you know how the 
women are. I want fifty copies of the paper 
sent to this address.” And he laid down two 
dollars and fifty cents, grinned, got red in the 
face, sald ‘“* Good-morning,” and vanished. 

Next morning he read that “ Mr. John R. 
Huckleberry requests us to say that he is at the 
Galt House with his bride; that he is a promi- 
nent member of the Legislature of Indiana, and 
that he himself, personally, cares nothing about 
newspaper notoriety, but that a society note 
would be highly gratifying to Mrs. Huckle- 
berry. He added that he wanted fifty copies of 
the paper for distribution to his constituents.” 


The Watchman has the following hint for 
mothers, which should be beeded: A mother 
who could hear in the next room every morning 
her small son of nine talking to himself as he 
spelled out the words and added the figures, 
crosswise, up and down, and in every possible 
way, of a large calendar which hung directly in 
tront of his bed, bethought herself of furnishing 
him better occupation. She took down the cal- 
endar, and put ap in its piace a good print of 
“* Madonna della Seggiola;”” this, with no word 
to him of the change. The next morning the 
littie one’s voice was stilled, but a noiselees peep 
into the room showed his eyes glued rapturous- 
ly to the picture, while about his lips the hint of 
a smile betrayed that this absorbing interest 
was a pleased one. Since then, at intervals, his 
morning picture is chenged, not too frequently, 
fora child demands reiteration, until the boy 
has become a small connoisseur in famous paint- 
ings, and his occasional short visits to an art 
gallery are a great delight to him because of his 
matin stadies. Tbe first ten minutes of a child’s 
day area most valuable receptive period. The 
young brain is refreshed by sleep, unexcited by 
any of the day’s occupations, eager for impres- 
sions, and peculiarly responsive to their infiu- 
ence. 





Boys and Girls. 


GRANDPA NEWCOMB’S SCHEME. 
Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
ELL, well, well ! ” repeated Grand- 
pa Newcomb, with emphasis on 
the third “ well.” ‘“ What’s my little maid 
looking so pensive about ? ” 
Bessie was sitting before the open fire- 
place in Grandpa Newcomb’s large, pleas- 
ant kitchen, with her little rowy face buried 
in her hands. 
“ ’Oause, Grandpa, I’ve got nothing to 


do! ” 
again repeated 


eé 


“ Well, well, well!” 
Grandpa Newcomb, with emphasis on the 
second and third “ well” this time. “Tis 
*nough to make any one pensive, no mis- 
take! Let — me — see, haven’t you your 
dolls ?” 

“ Yes, Grandpa, but they’re so awfully 
stupid. I can never educate them to my 
ways — and, course, I can’t degrade myself 
to their level, ’tis no use!’ answered Bes- 


“ Well, there’s your chamber-set; yes, 

and your dishes— why not play house- 
?” 

“ Bat, Grandpa, I'd rather be a real 

housekeeper. Haven’t I been reali domes- 


tic since Grandma went to care for Aunt 
Sue? You said only this morning that I'd 
equal Grandma in time,’ and Bessie’s eyes 
swept proudly over the tidy kitchen. 

“Sure "nough — true, too!” mused 
Grandpa, as his eyes followed Bessie’s on 
their tour of inspection. He thought amo- 
ment. “I have it!’ he exclaimed, and 
quickly went out of the room, leaving Bes- 
sie wondering by the fire-place. 

“ Tis something good, J] know!” eaid 
Bessie, smiling. 

When Grandpa came back again he had 
an armful of Christmas magazines and book 
publishers’ annourcements. 

“ Going to read me some stories, Grand- 
pa?” asked Bessie, as he laid the maga- 
zines down on the table. 

“No; I'm going to have you do some- 
thing,” and Grandpa looked more myste- 
rious than ever. 

He went to the secretary and took out 
the maucilage and a package of pure white 
cards. 

“* Now we need the scissors,’ and Bessie 
ran quickly to the work-basket for them. 

As soon as they were seated by the table 
Grandpa opened to the advertising pages 
of the magazines and began to cut out the 
pictures of eminent authors and writers 
found there, being careful to clip off the 
names attached to each. 

As fast as he cut out the pictures he di- 
rected Bessie how to mount them on the 
white cards, using the mucilage he had 
brought from the secretary. 

* Isn’t it fan, Grandpa ? ” she exclaimed. 
“ It seems just as though we were real pho- 
tographers.”’ 

When twenty were finished, Grandpa 
gathered up the magazines and collected 
the mounted cuts, while Bessie picked up 
the tiny pieces of paper for the stove. 

“Now we'll see how many you can 
name,”’ laughed Grandpa, as he selected 
one of the cards. 

“ Why, Grandpa, I don’t think I know 
that one,” said Kessie, after a moment's 
thought. “ Have I ever heard of him?” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Grandpa. 
“ Don’t you remember how you laughed at 
* A Yankee in King Arthor's Court ?’” 

“ Oh, I know now — it’s Mark Twain.” 

“ And this one?” as Grandpa selected 
another dainty card. 

“ Mary E. Wilkins,” said Bessie, quickly. 
“ She writes such nice New England sto- 
ries.’’ 

“ Here’s one,” said Grandpa, slowly. 
“ Perhaps this is too bard for you,” and 
Bessie took up the picture of a sweet old 
lady with a spotiess white cap on her head. 

“ I guess I can’t tell that one, Grandpa,” 
and Bessie looked long and thoughtfully at 
the sweet face. 

“ Let — me — see,”’ suggested Grandpa. 
*“* Who wrote ‘ The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public?” 

“ There! how stupid I was!” exclaimed 
Bessie in delight. “ It’s Julia Ward Howe.” 

Before Grandpa had to do the chores, 
Bessie was able to name the entire collec- 
tion. 

“ Now I'd learn all I could about each 
writer, and name all their books,” sug- 
gested Grandpa, as he put the mucilage in 
the secretary again; ‘‘ and I think ’twould 
be a good scheme, Bessie, to add to your 
author collection continually. ’Twouldn’t 
be long before you’d have an original, illus- 
trated American literature all your own.” 

“ You're just the dearest schemer in the 
world, Grandpa. I know I can do it witha 
little help from you.”’ 

“And you’ll always have something to 
do! ” laughed Grandpa, his eyes twinkling 
merrily again. 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 





IN THE DARK. 


Who's Afraid in the Dark? 

“ Oh, not I,” said the owl; 
And he gave « great scow!, 
And he wi his eye 
And fluffed his jowl —“‘Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog, “I bark 
Oat loud in the dark — Roo-oo!” 
Said the cat‘ “ Miew! 
I'll scratch any one who 
Dares say that I do 
Feel afraid — Miew!”’ 

* Afraid,” said the mouse, 

“ Of the dark in the house! 
Hear me scatter 
W hatever’s the matter — 
Squeak!” 


Then the toad in the hole 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word round; 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared al! three 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark! 
But the little boy who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bed-clothes and covered his 





— Louisville Western Recorder, 
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Editorial. 


THE ASSERTION OF UNBELIEF. 


OLD and baseless assertion has been, 
B in our century, the favorite method 
of unbelief. The children of doubt have 
cried aloud and spared not. The heaviest 
charges have been brought against Ohris- 
tianity. Without being at the trouble to 
furnish proofs of their assertions, they have 
proclaimed upon the house-top the utter 
collapse and failure of the Gospel. On 
reading their jeremiads, one would hardly 
expect to find any fragments of the Gospel 
left the next morning. But as we open our 
eyes the old scheme of Christian faith and 
redemption is before us. The denuncia- 
tions of these unbelievers have had no tend- 
ency to remove the old foundations. Their 
foolish words have had as much effect on 
the granite strata of New Hampshire as on 
vital Christianity. 

It is a singular circumstance that in this 
century of doubt and denunciation Chris- 
tianity has been making its most remark- 
able triumphs. It has advanced by leaps. 
It has taken the advantage of new methods 
and appliances. This is the century of re- 
vivals; also the century of missions. All 
fields have been opened to the church, and 
the miracle of primitive Christianity is be- 
ing repeated in the daily miracles of con- 
version and Christian edification. At the 
close of the eighteenth century there were 
in the world 200,000,000 of Christians, while 
at the close of the nineteenth the number 
has risen to 500,000,000, i. e., the gain in our 
century has been more than in the eighteen 
centuries. That certainly does not look like 
a collapse. It rather makes a hard look for 
the critics. It would certainly seem that 
they have been dealing with a subject they 
know little about. Their prophecies are 
lesg reliable than those of the Oanadian 
prophet. He was occasionally right in his 
guesses; these modern doubters appear to 
stand always over against the truth. If 
you wish to find the truth, you must stand 
opposite to them. 

The gain of the century is not simply in 
numbers. Christianity has a new field and 
better appliances for work. The world is 
open to the Gospel as never before. In 


lands like India and China, where half the , 


human family reside, the Gospel has ob- 
tained a firm foothold. A hundred or so of 
missionary societies are sending Bibles and 
missionaries into all lands. The young en- 
ergy of the church is harnessed in Epworth 
Leagues and Christian Endeavor Societies. 
But great as have been our gains, the cent- 
ury has been one of preparation; we have 
seen the operations of the Christian army 
only on the skirmish lines. He who lives 
at the close of another century may expect 
to behold the advancing columns ready to 
storm the enemy’s works preparatory to 
the final conquest of this world. 





GROWING IN GRACE. 


ANY Christians, no doubt, use this 
expression habitually without hav- 
ing any very clear or helpful idea of its 
meaning. The reason may be found in the 
generally indefinite conception of the term 
“ grace,"’ used in connection with spiritual 
growth. Ask a dozen Christians what they 
understand by the term “grace,” as ap- 
plied to soul-development, and you will, 
probably, have at least half a dozen differ- 
ent answers. One will tell you that it 
means growth in the favor of God; an- 
other, that it means growth in Christian 
character or Christian graces; a third, that 
it means a larger accession of the spirit of 
Christ, and so on. 

Now the real meaning of the word grace, 
in this connection, is very simple. We 
have the key to it, to begin with, in the as- 
sociation of the words “grace” and 
“growth.” This grace that we speak of 
must be something vita) and organic, 
something that grows, that develops natu- 
rally and functionally. Therefore, it must 
be some intrinsic spiritual attribute or feel- 
ing, something within us, and not without. 
It could not mean the favor of God, be- 
cause that is something extrinsic to our- 
selves. It could not mean character, be- 
cause character is rather the result of 
growth — or, better, aggregation of growths 
—than growth itself. It is a complex 
product, a building, a compacting, rather 
than an expanding. Grace, in this con- 
nection, could hardly mean a larger acces- 
sion of the spirit of Chriet, because that is a 
spiritual pouring-in instead of springing- 
up. 

The nature of grace as a growth is evi- 
dent. It must be some expansive feeling 
or attribute of the soul itself, something 





that springs out of the soul naturally, and 
develops by organic and vital processes. 
Grace, as spiritual growth, means love. 
Growing in grace means growing in love. 
How perfectly natural and inevitable it is 
that a feeling should grow! The moment 
any affection or repulsion lodges itself in 
the heart, that moment it begins to grow, 
and it never ceases to grow until it begins 
to die. You cannot love any person or any 
thing statically; you must love either more 
or less all the time. If more, your love is 
growing; if less, your love is dying. Love 
is of the nature of perpetual motion. 

A Obristian grows in grace when he 
grows in the love of God and man. Itisa 
matter of feeling, with, of course, the nat- 
ural resultants of feeling — expression and 
action. Love, as it grows, will put out 
leaves and blossoms and fruits. These are 
the evidences of growth. A Ohristian who 
is growing in grace will be always abound- 
ing in good works. Thisis the law of the 
development of love. 

Let us, then, when we speak of “ growing 
in grace,” bear in mind that it is no passive, 
receptive virtue that we mean. It is some- 
thing vital, active, progressive. No man 
can bask in God’s favor merely, and claim 
that he is growing in grace. The evidence 
of his “‘ growing ”’ must be the devotedness 
and earnestness with which he goes about 
the Lord’s work. 








“Modern Methodist Sermons.” 


N our third page we publish the fourth in 
the promised series, Rev. Drs. Wallace 
MacMulien, W. A. Quayle, and Daniel Dorches- 
ter, Jr., having already spoken to our readers. 
The others of the series, which are: Rev. Matt. 
8. Hughes, Wesley Church, Minneapolis; Rev. 
C. M. Cobern, D. D., Trinity Church, Denver; 
Rev.*G. 8. Butters, First Uhurch, Somerville; 
Rev. S. P. Cadman, Metropolitan Temple, New 
York, we shall present at an early date. This 
series will be followed by another, which will 
be fittingly characterized, in contrast, as ‘ Old- 
Time Methodist Sermons.’”’ We are now select- 
ing our list of preachers for that series and the 
names will soon be announced. 

Dr. Frost is a great preacher as he is a great 
man. He has reached the first pulpite of the 
church, and will maintain his position because 
he depends upon grace, complemented by the 
most diligent and laborious work in preparation 
for his pulpit. One of his most becoming qual- 
ities is his inherent modesty and humility. It 
is because of a long and pleasant personal ac- 
quaintance with him that we dare to publish his 
own estimate ot himself, as written for our eyes 
only: “ Bodily presence weak. Habits good. 
Theology also good — what there is of it. Doesn’t 
sit up nights to thank God that he is a Meth- 
odist, but is not ashamed of being one.” 





The Drink Shrinkage. 
IQUOR-DEALERS with their kith and kin 
are st d to declare with 

that prohibition never prohibits; the more tem- 
perance men fight the traffic, the more it flour- 
ishes. Here and there a good temperance man, 
and, it may be, a minister, is led to declare that 
more liquor per capita is drunk today than ever 
before. If the claim were true, we should ex- 
pect to see the liquor fraternity coming over on 
the temperance side. The fact that nothing 
stirs them to such zeal in opposition as the ac- 
tivity of temperance men convinces us that they 
do not believe the statement. The drink habit 
bas spread very far, and bas become enormous, 
but there is one ray of hope in the diminution 
of the amount of spirituous liquors consumed in 
the country during the past few years. 

Take, for instance, a fact from Uncle Sam's in- 
ternal revenue report. In 1894 the amount of 
revenue received by the Government on liquors 
was $116,674,040, and in 1895 it had fallen to $111,- 
503,245 — a reduction of $5,170,795 in one year. 
The reduction was entirely in spirituous liquors. 
Fermented liquors d aslight t In 
1894 they were $31,414,788, and in 1895, $31,646,618, 
or a gain of $225,830. On the other hand, the re- 
duction in spirituous liquors was $5,396,625 — a 
very remarkable decline, showing that our peo- 
ple for that year at least greatly diminished the 
amount of distilled liquors used. No doubt the 
hard times had something to do with the re- 
sult; but that was notall. The change reaches 
to other years,and no doubt indicates that the 
drinking class among our people are replacing 
the heavier by the lighter drinks; or rather, as 
the record shows, are dropping out the strong 
drink without toany extent supplementing it 
with anything eise. 








But let us glance over a wider period. The 


consumption of alcoholic beverages declined 
from 1.50 gallons per capita in 1892 to 1.00 in 1896. 
Wines fell from .44 to .26; beer from 15.16 to 
16.10, thus showing that the change has been in 
the strong drinks. The statistics show that the 
71,263,100 people of 1896 consumed less strong 
drink than the 58,680,000 of 1887. Of the 71,000,- 
000 gallons of spirits manufactured and sold 
in 1896, eleven millions were used in various arts, 
manufactures, chemical and medicinal prepara- 
tions, leaving sixty millions for use as a bever- 
age. The nation’s whiskey bill in 1892 was 
$400,500 000, and in 1896 it was §270,000,000. The 
total! drink bill of the nation in 1892 was §1,000,- 
£84,277, avd in 1606 ‘.1) tc $361,693,632 - @ vast re- 





duction from the amount given four years ear- 
lier. 

These figures are sufficient to show that the 
claim that the use of intoxicants is on the in- 
crease, is baseless. There has been in recent 
years a great decline in the use of spirituous liq- 
uors. Fom this cause alone the government 
revenue has declined $14,000,000 or more, annu- 
ally. Whether this decline will continue, or the 
consumption of spirituous liquors advance 
again as the times improve, time alone can de- 
termine. We incline to the belief that the 
shrinkage is permanent and arises from a grow- 
ing conviction among the people that spirituous 
liquors are deleterious to health and morals as 
well as a drain on the property of individuals 
and the country. 








Hon. L. M. Shaw. 


Hon. L. M. Shaw, of Denison, Iowa, was last week 
nominated for Governor at the Republican State Oon- 
vention. As the Republican Party has usually a major- 
ity of some 50,000, the nomination of Mr. Shaw may be 
considered equivalent to an election. Mr. Shaw is an 
able and successful lawyer, about fifty years of age. He 
is a typical Vermonter, sagacious, capable and blessed 
with more than his share of common sense. Mr. Shaw 
came out of Cornell College, lows, in 1875, after working 
his way through. A year later he was graduated from 
the Iowa College of Law and settled in Denison to 
practice. He has not only made a success of law, but 
he has done very well as a banker. He has always been 
a stanch Republican, but did not appear on the stump 
until last fall, when he took up the campaign for McKin- 
ley and sound money. His voice was heard in more 
than sixty able speeches in many counties of the State. 
As a campaigner he has few equals and no superiors in 
all lows. Mr. Shaw takes a keen interest in educational 
matters. He is one of the directors of the college from 
which he was graduated, and he was one of the foremost 
spirits in the founding of Denison Normal College. For 
many years he has been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, and has represented his district in 
three General Conferences. 





Personals. 


— Bishop Hurst and family are occupying, at 
Marion, the same house as last year. 

— Bishop Galloway is to deliver the first 
course of the Quillian Lectures in Emory Col- 
lege, Georgia. 

— Rev. Dr. Gansaulus, of Chicago, to whose 
serious illness we referred several weeks ago, is 
steadily improving. 

— Mr. Cecil Rhodes recently laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new Wesleyan church at Bulu- 
wayo, South Africa. 

— Mra. Bishop Peck will be ninety years old 
on Sept. 2. She is in fairly good health, and her 
mental powers are unabated. 

— Rev. Charlies Edward Locke, D. D., of Port- 
land, Ore., and his sister, Miss Catharine Locke, 
recently ascended to the snow-capped summit 
of Mt. Hood. 

— Miss Gertrude Nettleship, the first Wesley 
deaconess appointed to work among the heathen, 
has just sailed from England for her field of 
labor in Ceylon. 

— The wife of Bishop Mallailieu, who was for- 
merly a member of the church and Sunday- 
school at Sandwich, has presented the school 
with a generous number of library books. 

— We received a pleasant call last week from 
Dr. W. F. Oldham, whose sermons and mission- 
ary addresses at various camp: meetings in New 
England during the present month are being 
received with so much favor. 


— It is now expected that Miss Lizzie Hewett, 
missionary of the W. F. M.8., who underwent 
a serious surgical operation at San Francisco on 
Aug. 3, will recover aud be able to resume her 
work in South America. Her sister, Miss Ella 
Hewett, will return to Japan in the autumn. 

—The granite cross, over thirty feet high, 
which has been reared on the summit of Fresh- 
water Down, Isle of Wight, to the memory of 
Tennyson, was unveiled on August 6 by the 
Dean of Westminster. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury offered a prayer. The cost of the 
memorial was met with a fund subscribed by 
English and American friends and admirers of 
Lord Tennyson. 

— Rev. Lucius Hatfield Bugbee, son of the late 
Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., was married to Miss 
L. Lena Lavtin, of Cattaraugus, N. Y., Aug. 18, 
the ceremony being performed by Rev. H. M. 
Barns, in the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Cattaraugus, iu the presence vi abvui three 





handred invited guests. Mr. Bugbee is pastor 
of a church at Vennis, Mass. 


— President George E. Reed, of Dickinson 
College, was in this city on Monday, having 
supplied Piedmont Congregational Church, 
Worcester, on Sunday. 


— St. Mark's Church, Brookline, with which 
the late Dr. David Sherman bas been associated 
for several years,and where he had become so 
highly appreciated and greatly beloved, will 
hold a special service in his memory in the early 
autumn, as soon as the regular members of the 
congregation have returned from their vaca- 
tions. 


— Bishop Newman, who is spending a few 
weeks at Saratoga Springs, leaves for the Pacific 
coast, Sept. 25. He will preside at the sessions 
of Nevada Mission, California German, Califor- 
nia, Southern California,and Arizona Mission 
Conferences, and will return in October to at- 
tend the semi-annual! conference of the Bishope 
in Baltimore. 


—Jerome H. Raymond, Ph. D., only twenty- 
nine years of age, and ascore of years ago a 
Chicago newsboy, is the new president of West 
Virginia University. For two years he was 
Bishop Thoburn’s private secretary. Heand his 
wife are both graduates of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He received his degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

— Rev. E. R. Dille, D. D., of San Francisco, has 
resigned as a trustee of the United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. Dr. Dille is the Methodist 
minister who, when the Christian Endeavor 
Convention was held in Boston, was so ardently 
in favor of merging the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in that Society. He 
has evidently got his eyes open. 

— George Strutt, a local preacher on Mansfield 
Circuit, in England, has been a member of the 
Wesleyan Church for seventy-three years, and has 
been on “ the plan ” as a local preacher for six- 
ty-nine years. It is computed that in the period 
named he has walked 12,000 miles in his journeys 
toand from his appointments. He has lived 
under four monarchs, und remembers quite well 
the festivities at the coronation of Giorge IV. 


— Bishop Hartzell arrived in London, Aug. 4, in 
good health, where he was met by Mrs. Hartzell 
and his son. He expects to leave for East Africa 
early in September. While he was at Angola he 
had another week of African fever. His trip of 
650 miles in that country furnished a great deal 
of interesting and valuable information. He 
saw everything in the way of stations and work 
there before holding the Conference, and re- 
joices in what be found there. 

—On Tuesday last, Senator George F. Hoar 
and a gentleman friend happened to be passen- 
gers on the train upon which the sons of of Dr. 
Sherman were accompanying his remains to 
their last resting-place at Wilbraham, and, 
learning of this, the Senator and his friend left 
the train at Wilbraham, and stood with uncov- 
ered heads while the casket was transferred 
from the car to the hearse. it was a little thing, 
bat it touched every heart. 


— Miss Codrington, of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, whose life was so wonder- 
fully preserved in the Kucheng (China) mas- 
sacre, has sailed again from England for that 
field. There is also a probability that Mrs. 
Saunders, the mother of the two sisters who 
were among the victims of that massacre, wil! 
go out at an early date. It may be remembered 
that this lady heroically said, afier hearing of 
the terrible murder: “If { had two more daugh- 
ters, [should wish them to go to China. Iam 
only waiting till 1 am able to go myself.” 


— Very grateful are the teachers of the Jesse 
Lee Home, at Unalaska, to the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society for sending Mrs. 8. L. 
Beiler, of Washington, to overlook the work 
there and help in its advancement. Mrs. 
Beiler’s return to ber home from Alaska will be 
saddened by the death of her mother, Mrs. John 
Fisher, of Middleport, O., who passed away, 
Aug. 13,at the age of 72. She was a class-leader, 
steward, Sunday-school superintendent, presi- 
dent of missionary societies and of the 
W.C.T. U.,and @ woman of wonderful power 
in prayer and exhortation. “Her rcom during 
her iJlness was a transfiguration scene, with 
‘hallelujah’ and ‘ glory’ in the air.” 

— Rev. Harry 8. Ryder, pastor of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at New Sharon and Farm- 
ington Falls, Me., and Miss Carrie G. Gowen, of 
South Portland, were united in marriage at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
R. Gowen, Wednesday morning, Aug. 18. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. W. F. Holmes, 
pastor of the People’s Church, South Portland, 
of which the bride is a highiy-esteemed mem- 
ber, assisted by Rev. E. F. Doughty, pastor at 
Locke’s Mills. A large number of friends hon- 
ored the occasion with their presence and be- 
stowed upon the happy couple their hearty con- 
gratulations and many valuable and beautiful 
gifts. 

— Mrs. Eliza Tully Whittlesey Maginnis, for a 
number of years the gifted teacher of music at 
East Greenwich Academy, of late a beautiful 
and saintly invalid at her ancestral home in Sa- 
lem, Conn., has lately (Aug. 4) entered into rest. 
Her grandfather Whittlesey was one of the pi- 
oneer Methodist ministers vf Connecticut. Her 
husband, Lieut. John T. Maginnis, was killed 
in the battle at Piedmont, Va., in 1864, The 
rising young sculptor, Bela Lyon Pratt, is the 
son of her sister Sarah. Seated at her door at 
of day, surrounded by loved ones, “I 

I am dying,” she said. “Lord Jesus, re- 
my spirit!” With thcse words she paen d 
Ou bet eusuing way, 


close 
think 
ceive 
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— Bishop Foss, who will leave New York for 
India, Oct. 9, by the steamer “Kaiser Wilhelm 
11.,” sailing direct for Naples, has kindly con- 
sented to contribute to the columns of ZIoN’s 
HERALD during his absence. 

— Rev. Ur. Thomas Bowman Stephenson and 
Mrs. Stephenson, of Loudon, spent the entire 
week at Cottage City, which they greatly en- 
joyed. He preached last Sunday afternoon to 
a very large congregation a sermon of signal 
ability and power. 

— The Chautauqua Daily Assembly Herald ot 
Aug. 18 observes: “ Mrs. 8. B. Holway, the ven- 
erable mother of Mrs. W. UD. Bridge, will march 
with the class of 84 today. Mrs. Holway will be 
87 years old in October, and is the only one liv- 
ing of the quartet of aged ladies who led the 
class of '84,and whose years aggregated three 
hundred.” 

— W.E. Stanley, who for twenty-one years bas 
been superintendent of the Sunday-school of 
the First Methodist Church, Wichita, Kansas, 
conducted his school last Sunday from his 
house by means of a telephone. Mr. Stanley 
was injured by being thrown from his carriage 
a few weeks ago,and has since then been con- 
fined to bis bed. His Sunday-schoo!l is the 
largest in Kansas. 

— We trust that our readers in this city and 
vicinity are planning to hear the lecture which 
Dr. W. F. Oldbam is to deliver in Tremont St. 
Church, Thursday, Sept. 2, upen “ Lights and 
Shadows of India.” We unhesitatingly recom- 


: mend this lecture to our people and assure them 


that they cannot afford to lose it. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and Dr. Oldham is one of the 
most eloquent and informational speakers in the 
church. 

— Rev. Jephthah Barcroft, a colored Methodist 
Episcopal minister, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., bas 
just completed his 90th year and celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of bis ordination. He was 
born in Maryland of a free-born family, his 
mother being a white woman. He was ordained 
in 1837, and was one of the pioneer colored 
preachers in New York city. He led an active 
and useful life until about five years ago, when 
he was stricken with paralysis, and his left side 
is now powerless, The N. Y¥. Observer says: 
“He is surrounded by children, grandchildren 
and great-g dchildren, and, aithough power- 
less to move about without assistance, he is still 
bright and entertaining, and confident of the 
Divine protection and comforts that be has so 
faithfully preached to others in bis mission of 
sixty years.” 

—In the death of Rey. J. W. Willett, which 
occurred at his residence in Taunton on Satar- 
day, there passes into the Jarger life one of the 
pillars of New England Methodism. We recall 
with vividness the impression which he made 
upon us @ decade ago when first we visited 
officially the sessions of the New England 
Southern Conference. He was remarkable for 
rugged intellectual strength and pertinency in 
all questions that came before the Conference, 
and his loyalty to the highest Interests of the 
charch and to his brethren was as clearly 
evident as his marked ability. Since 1893 his 
physical disabilities have compelled him to 
relinquish active work. During the iater months 
of his life his fesbleness has peen most pitiable. 
“ Karl,” in the New Bedford District items for 
this issue, refers tenderly to his recent condi- 
tion. He leaves a wife and daughter. Intelli- 
gence of his death reaches us as we are going to 
press,and we are unable, therefore, to do the 
grand man adequate justice. A suitable memoir 
will soon be published in our columns. 


Brieflets. 


The pressure upon our editorial pages this 
week necessitates the placing of the leading 
editorial, designed for this issue, upon “ Bel- 
lamy’s New Millennium,” upon the 4th page. 








Another of President Raymond’s very inter- 
esting contributions will be found on the second 
page this week. 


“ He rakes with the teeth up,” was said of a pas- 
tor who did not expect results. “Are not some 
Christian parents, Sundey- school teachers, class- 
leaders, preachers, and other Christian workers,” 
asks the Michigan Christian Advocate, “ raking 
‘with the teeth up?’ Aim for results; expect 
them; look for them; get them.” 


The Union Signal —the alert and progressive 
organ of the W. ©. T, U.—appears in a new 
typographical dress. The larger type will be 
appreciated by its readers. 


The program for the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union conventions, to be 
held in Toronto, Canada, in October, and the 
National to immediately follow it in Buffalo, 
will eoon be completed. A conference of the 
World’s officers has just been held in Portland, 
Me., at the home of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 
Miss Frances E. Willard, president, Miss Agnes 
E. Slack, secretary, and Miss Anna Gordon, as- 
sistant secretary, were present. The National 
officers were Miss Willard, president, Mrs. 
Stevens, vice-president, and Mrs. Katharine 
Lente Stevenson, corresponding secretary. 


Bishop Goodsell, writing from 
Aug. 5, states that he expects to sail for home in 
the “ Etruria,” Aug. 28, reaching New York 
about Sept.4. He says: “We have had a fine 
year for our church —everywhere good gains 
and in some the best of any year. Norway and 
North Germany have done peculiarly well. We 
Dow namber, members and provationers, 52 263 
~egaim of 4,000 over last year—and with the 











Wesleyan accession 54,653. This is more than we 
had, | believe, after the first thirty years of work 
in America. In Sweden we have 19 se!f-support- 
ing churches, three iu Stockholm worthy of any 
city. ‘The scenes at the union in Germany were 
memorable.” 


Many are ready to help the poor who very 
positively refuse all aid to missions, especially 
foreign missions. They entirely fail to take in 
the situation. There are no people so utterly 
poor as those to whom the missionaries min- 
ister. There is no charity so all-inclusive and 
comprehensive as that which they dispense. 
For they not only aid in improving temporal 
fortunes whieh are *#t lowest ebb, they also 
supply a mental and spiritual want which is far 
more herrowing. Whoever desires to really 
benefit his fellow-men,and not merely to re- 
move an unpleasant impression from his own 
mind by relieving a distress which impinges 
upon his persona! comfort, will put large funds 
at the disposal of those trained and every way 
competent almoners, the missionaries of the 
Cross in heathen lands. 


One would imagine from their record for the 
past five years that almost any one of the de- 
nominations in West Daluatb, Minn., except the 
Methodist, was itinerant. Dr. Robert Forbes, 
the Methodist pastor there, is closing up bis 
fifth year. During these five years he has seen 
two different priests in charge of St. James’ 
Catholic Church, two or three pastors in the 
German Lutheran, two in each of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Churches, two in Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, two in Westminster Presbyte- 
rian, two in the Episcopal, and one in the Bap- 
tist Churches, come and go. Not a minister 
who was at work in West Duluth at the begin- 
ning of Dr. Forbes’ term is there today! 


Fr. Cleary, president of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union, at the annual convention 
held at Scranton, Pa., last week, said that one of 
the first laws and precepts of the Catholic 
Chureh since the days of paganism wes the 
honor of God's day, but he regretted to know 
that Catholic saloon- keepers and their patrons 
were careless of one of the church’s most widely 
misunderstood laws. This excellent society will 
bold {ts next convention in Boston. 





DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM RICE. 


EV. WILLIAM RICE, D. D., of the New 
England Conference, died at his home in 
Springfield, Tuesday, Aug. 17, just at the hour 
when, in St. Mark's Church, Brookline, the last 
words of affection and prayer were being said 
over the casket of Rev. Dr. David Sherman. 
Very rarely is a Conference called to mourn the 
loss, at the same time, of two men of such diverse 
and yet commanding ability. Of both these 
men the crowning glory of their ability was re- 
markable usefulness. Dr. Rice has been for so 
long time out of the effective ranks of the itin- 
erancy that he was little known to the great ma- 
jority of the Conference, aud few can realize 
how large a place he was filling in ministerial 
activity and in the expectations of his brethren 
when he fell out of the ranks. Some bard!y for- 
gave him for not staying and becoming a 
Bishop, as they were sure he would. To those 
who have known him iu these years, he not only 
has not diminished in strength, bat in many di 
rections has broadened and deepened in power 
and usefulness. 

William Rice was born in Springfield, March 
10, 1821, of Puritan stock, being of the seventh 
generation in descent from Edmund Rice, who 
settled in Sudbury in 1639. His maternal an- 
cestor, William Warriner, settled in Springfield 
in 1640. The Rice family have furnished many 
distinguished names on the honor roll of Mas- 
sachusetts. Three generations of William's im- 
mediate family have highly honored Methodist 
history, and the fourth gives promise of equal 
honor. His father, William Rice, Senior, was 
born in Belchertown, and in boyhood removed 
to Wilbraham and later to Springfield where he 
died at the age of eighty. He was early con- 
verted and joined the Methodist society in Wil- 
braham, and on his removal to Springfield at 
once cast in his Jot with the little band already 
gathered in that town, the nucleus of the pres- 
ent Asbury Church. Later, when a cless was 
formed in Springfield village —from which 
sprang Trinity Church — Mr. Rice was the first 
leader. The Methodists then had no meeting- 
house, and were accustomed to hold meetings in 
private houses —the settled minister of the 
town sometimes presenting himself at these 
services, and claiming and exercising the right, 
as minister of all the parish, to preside over 


Connectivut Valley,and much of its strength 
aod solidity were the fruit of his wise leader- 
ship. He was « prudent business man, filled 
successively nearly every town office by the 
choice of his fellow- citizens, and heid the office 
of county register of deeds for thirty years and 








and manifested the same independence of 
thought which characterized his wfiole later 
life. At that early age he was an outspoken 
abolitionist, much to the embarrassment of 
the authorities of the Academy. 

In 1841 he joined the New England Uonfer- 








Rev. William Rice, D. v. 





ence, and was stationed at North Maiden, now 
Melrose, and successively at Saugus; Marbie- 
head; North Russell St., Boston; South 8t., 
Lynn; Chelsea; Chicopee; Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; and Park St., Chelsea. Of his ability as a 
preacher there is sufficient evidence in the fact 
that in bis sixteen years of pastoral service, be- 
ginning when he was but twenty years old, he 
filled at least four of the most prominent pul- 
pits of the Conference, On account of failure 
ot health he retired from the pastorate in 1857, 
and never after resumed his place in the itiner- 
ant ranks,though continuing to preach as « 
regular or occasional supply for many years. 
No man was more welcome or nore willing as a 
supply in the pulpite of Springtiela, of all de- 
nominations, and none more beloved or hon- 
ored by all the Christian ministry. When, in 
1874, while visiting in Lowell, he was seized with 
an almost fatal illness, his convalescence was 
cheercd by letters of congratulation from ail 
the pastors of Springfield, and his return home 
was marked by a spontaneous ovation. In 1861 
Dr. Rice became librarian of the city library, 
continuing fn that office till bis death. By wise 
and careful management he secured the erection 
ot the library building and an endowment, and 
when a very valuable art collection was offered 
to the city, largely through Dr. Rice’s efforts a 
magnificent building was erected for its recep- 
tion. He has labored long and successfully to 
make the library an integral part of the sys- 
tem of public education. By vote of the trast- 
ees the library building is to be known as the 
William Rice building,in recognition of bis 
services in securing its erection and filling it 
with treasures of knowledge. 

Dr. Rice’s Jabors in other departments of edu- 
cation bave been many and valuable. He served 
on the school committee of Springfield eighteen 
years, and on the State Board of Education as 
long. He has been « trustee of Wilbrabam 
Academy since 1858, their secretary from 1860 to 
1882, and president since that date. In 1875 he 
became a trustee of Wesleyan University. 
Among his important services to the church 
were those as delegate to the General Conference 
of 1856, when at the age of thirty-five he stood 
second only to Miner Raymond in the delega- 
tion from the New England Conference. Iu 
1876, though he had been a supernumerary for 
twenty years, he was again in the delegation. 
In the great antislavery contest of 1856 he stood 
in the ranks of the stalwart abolitionists. In 
1876 he was a recognized leader of those who fa- 
vored the elective presiding eldership, and no 
pen or voice or tactics were more efficient than 
his in favor of the policy he advocated. He was 
appointed by the Bishops a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the Methodist Hymn- 
book, and as chairman of the sub-committee he, 
more than any other member, gave shape ang 
character to our unsurpassed Hymnal. It was a 
labor of love with him, for which his natural 
and cultivated taste, wide reading and love for 
the church of his choice espevially qualified 
him, He published a very convenient “ Pastor’s 
Manual” and an excellent volume of “ Moral 
and Religious Quotations from the Poets.” 

Dr. Rice was exceedingly happy in his family 
life. Sept. 13, 1843, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was married to Miss Caroline Laura North, 
daughter of Hon. Wm. North, of Lowell, « 
graduate of Wilbrabam, iu education, mental 
and spiritual life, and in whatever goes to make 
a nobie character, the counterpart and comple- 
ment of her hasband. Rarely, it ever, is there 
a more perfect union on earth. Their four 
children grew to honor and usefulness. Rev. 
William North Rice, D. D., professor of geology 
in Wesleyan University; Rev. Charles Ff. Rice, 
D.D., of Epworth Church, Cambridge; and 
Mrs. Caroline L., wife of Prof. Urawford, of 
Wesleyan University, with their honored mother, 
survive him. Edward H. Rice, an able scholar 
and teacher, died some years ago. All the chil- 
dren were graduxtes of Wesleyan University. 
The golden wedding of Dr, and 


Mrs. Rice was observed in 1883 by a happy fam- 
ily reunion, in which, however, the community 
claimed a share. Addresses and memorials were 
presented to them by the Methodist pastors of 
the city and their wives, by the Connecticut 
River Theological Club, of which Dr. Rice was 
one of the originators and always a leading 
spirit, by the trustees of Trinity Church, and by 
the Springfield City Library Associat ion, accom- 
panied by rare and beautiful gifts. No man has 
accomplished more for the welfare of Spring- 
field, and no man has been held in higher honor 
and esteem. His death will be felt as a personal 
loss by a large portion of the community. 

Without attempting a comprehensive analysis 
of Dr. Rice’s lite and character, we may properly 
note some of the elements which have entered 
into both. He was blessed with a remarkably 
clear and active mind, of unusual youthful 
maturity. Wanting the advantages of collegi- 
ate training, he was diligent in application, had 
& wide acquaintance with books in many 
departments of knowledge, and maintained 
studious habits to the end. He was brave and 
honest in seeking for truth and fearless in 
following his convictions in any direction. He 
was an abolitionist at scighteen as radical and 
outspoken as Garrison or Sumner, though he 
braved public opinion and the censures of bis 
superiors in authority. He was never afraid of 
new discoveries in science, nor of the most 
searching investigations of revelation, and was 
equally willing to learn the truth from the 
works of God, the records of history, or the 
divine Word. He was hospitable, therefore, to 
all discoveries of science, or revelation, or 
arch@ology, and to the results of the most 
searching investigation of Biblical criticism, 
because all truth was God’s truth. Withal 
moet of all, he was a reverent seeker for truth, 
and in @ personal Christian experience he held 
an essential truth with which all other truth 
must be co-ordinated. He believed profoundly 
the great doctrines of Christianity which cul- 
minate in salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Bible was to him the Book of God 
which he loved and studied, and so sure was he 
of its strength that he never feared lest like a 
fragile vase it should be shattered by handling 
or use. 

Dr. Rice was from the first an attractive 
preacher, clear, thoughtful, earnest and in- 
structive, and rapidly rose to the best palpite of 
the Conference. His slight physical propor- 
tions never gave his hearers an intimation of 
weakness or inferiority. His quick movement, 
vigorous utterance and flashing eye were rather 
suggestive of strength. It is at once proos of 
bis personal independence and of bis attractive 
style that he adopted the practice of reading his 
sermons — an unheard-of thing in the Method- 
ist pulpit of that day — and was, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice it created, popular with his 
people. He certainly did not adopt this practice 
from inability to speak extemporaneously, for 
his practice in the academy debating society 
bad made him one of the best off-hand speakers 
among the students. He used to relate a char- 
acteristic anecdote of himself on this wise: On 
one occasion when preaching in his pulpit,a 
summer breeze through the open window swept 
his manuscript from the desk. Without wait- 
ing for ite return, he closed the Bible and con- 
tinued the unbroken thread of his discourse in 
extempore language, with increas! energy. 
His pastoral services were always cttended with 
growth of the church and often with sweeping 
revivals. Ho had the gifts of oratory, command 
of language, intense conviction, viearness of 
thought, fervor and pathos. He delighted in 
discussion, and some of his most able efforts 
were on the floor of the Conference. It was his 
lot to come apon the stage of action when great 
theological questions were in debate, and early 
to be met by the moral questions like temper- 
ance and slavery. Into these discussions he en- 
tered with all the ardor of his nature. In de- 
bate he was intense, aggressive, masterful. Few 
men could so sway a Conference with flery logic 
and appeal; very few were so skillful in parlia- 
mentary tactics. But withal he never made 
permanent enemies in the hot encounters of de- 
bate. His evident personal sincerity command - 
ed the respect of opponents, so that often his 
sharpest antagonists, once the battle was over, 
became bis warmest friends. 

His love for the church was with him an ab- 
sorbing passion. He bad been reared in its 
communion. Like Samuel he bed dwelt from 
childhood within the tabernacle. His talent 
and ambition had been dedicated to its service, 
pene amid all changing conditions the covenant 

never broken. For the cause of Christ he 
gave his labor and his substance, and 
more most men he saw the Master in the 
least aw neediest of His little ones. 

It thar about that the distinguishin 
character? «# * his life was bene — 
ing so earnest:9, the perfecting of the church 
and the castity {or ~ of all evil from her struct- 
ure and mem)ig oni? also recognized the fact 
that all goo aone to those for whom Christ 
died was service for the Master. He was, there- 
tore, active in every department of moral, socia), 
and educational improvement. He served the 
criminal in the prison as faithfully as the most 
cultured congregation or the children in the 
schools. And now that he has ceased to work 
and to live, men are asking: Who will tuke 
up his library work, or bis work in the board of 
trustees? Who will till his place in municipal 
affairs, or in the councils of the local church, or 
in the broader work of organized Christianity ? 
Who will be the pastor’s adviser, or the helper 
of the unfortunate, or the restorer of the err- 










(Concluded on Page 16.) 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON X. 


Sunday, September 5. 
2 Cor. 9: 1-11. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


GENTILES GIVING FOR JEWISH CHRIS- 


TIANS. 
I. Preliminary. 
1. Golden Text: Ye tnow the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he lecame 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. — 2 Cor. 8: % 


2. The Second Kpistle to the Corinthians was 
written by St. Paulin the autumn of A. D. 67, eitherat 


Thessalonica (Alford), or at Philippi (Conybeare and 
Howson), or during his journey through Macedonia 
(William Smith). The apostie’s mental state at the 


‘ime of writing is depicted in the seventh chapter 
where he says, “* When first I came into Macedonia, my 
flesh had no rest. Without were fightings, within were 
fears.” This depression was doubtless due, in great 
part, to his disappointment at not meeting Titus at 
Troas according to agreement. Titus had been dis- 
patched to Corinth from Ephesus soon after the First 
Epistle tothe Corinthian church had been sent, and was 
to return with tidings of its reception to Troas. For 
several weeks the apostie waited, but in vain. “My 
spirit had no rest,” he says, “ because I found not Titus, 
my brother.” But he adds later: “ God, who comforts 
them that are cast down, comforted me by the coming 
of Titus,” who brought better news from Corinth than 
St. Paul had expected to hear. The majority of the Co- 
rinthian church had submitted to the injanctions of the 
apostle; the incestuous person had been excommuni- 
cated; the collection for the poor churches in Palestine 
was being taken, not only in Corinth, but also through- 
out Achaia. But,on the other band, there was a mi- 
nority in the church who stoutly opposed the authority 
of St. Paul, accused bim of eraft, selfishness, vanity and 
cowardly weakness, asserted that * he was &» vacillating 
in his preaching as in his practice —refusing circum- 
cision to Titus, yet circumcising Timotby;” and in 
many other ways questioned his apostieship. Immedi- 
ately on learning these tidings, Titus was directed to 
return to Corinth, accompanied by two deputies, to fin- 
ish the collection, and to convey to the ehureb this 
Second Epistle. The contents of the latter are very 
varied, and the changes rapid and frequent, but the fol- 
lowing analysis will follow the principal topice: cheps. 
1-7, Paul’s description of his labors and movements, in- 
terspersed with affectionate counsels to his converts; 
chaps. 8, 9, directions about the collections; chaps. 10-13, 
defence of his apostieship and authority, and threats of 
punishment against the rebellious. 


3. Home Readings: Monday—2Oor.9: 1-15. Twss- 
day — 2 Cor. 8: 1-12. Wednesday — 2 Cor. 8: 13-24. Thurs- 
day — 1 Cor. 16: 1-9. Friday — Exod. 35: 20 29. Sesrday — 
Isa. 68: 6-11. Sunday — Rom. 15: 20-29. 


Il. Introductory. 


The apostle in the preceding chapter has 
been enforcing upon the Corinthians the 
duty of liberality, and especially the taking 
of the collection for the straitened mother 
church in Jerusalem. He was anxious that 
this contribution should be an expression of 
tender sympathy on the part of the Gentile 
converts for the distressed saints in the Ju- 
dean capital, and thus promote brotherly 
union bet ween races alien in name and nation 
but one in Christ. He delicately deprecates 
further exhortation on his part as some- 
thing almost “ superfluous ” in the case of 
the Achaian churches, and of Oorinth in 
particular, which had responded so readily 
to his proposition. He had boasted of this 
readiness elsewhere, and therefore not only 
his veracity but their reputation were con- 
cerned in this matter. It was on this ac- 
count that he had sent the brethren, that 
there might be no failare. He was sensible 
of their good disposition, but was so anx- 
ious that there should be no disappointment 
and therefore no “ shame” on his part, 
that he had sent these messengers to secure 
the contribution. He reminds the Oorin- 
thians that heavenly rewards are propor- 
tioned to the liberality evinced on earth — 
to sow bountifully is to reap bountifully, 
and vice versa; that gifts should not be re- 
luctant or compulsory, for ‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” If, therefore, they would 
secure His approbation they should be 
large-hearted and generous in their contri- 
bations. As a further consideration he as- 
sures them that God was able to supply 
them abundantly with enlarged means of do- 
ing good — an “ all-sufficiency in all things” 
— and the result would be abundant thanks 
rendered to God, both from thgse who 
were aided by their beneficengs and from 
themselves that they eo to aid 


others. . 
atr’ 


Ill. Expository. ,° 

1, 2. For.— Yhe’ ‘tion is: Receive 
courteously the messengers I send to you to 
make these collections; it is superfluous for me 
to write about the duty of giving. Says Alford: 
“ There is an emphasis on ‘ write,’ inasmuch as 
those who carried this letter would be present 
witnesses of their conduct.” I know the for- 
wardness of your mind (R. V., “ I know your 
readiness ’’). — He had witnessed himself a dis- 
position on their part to assist others, and bad 
learned from Titus that they had accepted the 
plan to aid in this contribution. For which I 
boast of you (R. V., “ of which I glory on your 
behalf’) to them of Macedonia. — “ 80 well 
assured was he that the church of Corinth 
would make the collectiou as it had proposed, 





that he boasted of it to the churches of Mace- 
donia as if it were already done, and made use 
of this as an argument to stimulate them to 
make an effort’ (Barnes). That Achala was 
ready a year ago (R. V., “ that Achaia hath 
been prepared for a year past ’’). — Achaia was 
the name of the province in which Corinth was 
situated. Paul delicately reminds them that he 
had asked them (1 Cor. 16: 1) to lay aside a 
weekly offering for this purpose, and he felt 
sure that they had done so. Your zeal hath 
provoked very many — R. V., “ your zeal hath 
stirred up very mapy of them.’”’ They bad been 
cited as a bauner church in liberality. 


3,4. Yet have I sent the brethren — Titus 
and the two others. In R. V. the verse reads: 
“ But I have sent the brethren that our glorying 
on your behalf may not be made void in this re- 
spect; that, even as I said, ye may be prepared.” 
Lest haply — R. V.,“‘ lest by any means.” If 
they of Macedonia come with me — R.V., “ if 
there come with me any of Macedonia.” We 
(that we say not, ye). —“‘ In thie, one cannot 
but recognize a most refined and delicate torn 
inferlor to none of the hest classical writers.” 
Should be ashamed in this same confident 
boasting — R. V.,‘‘ should be put to shame in 
this confidence.” 


Paul had boasted confidently that the Corinthians 
would be ready with their collection. He had excited 
and stimulated the Macedonians by this consideration. 
He had induced them in this way to give liberally 
(8: 1-4). If now it sbould tarn out after ali that the Co- 
tinthians had given nothi.g, or had given stintedly, the 
character of Paul would soffer. His veracity and bis 
jadgment would be called in question, and he would be 
accused of trick and artifice aod fraud in inducing them 
togive. Orif he should not be charged with dishonesty, 
yet he would be humbled ard mortified himself that he 
had made representations which would prove to be so 
unfounded. But this was notall. The character of the 
Corinthians was also at stake. They had purposed to 
make the collection. They had left the impression on 
the mind of Paul that it would be done. They had 
hitherto evinced such a character as to make Paul con- 
fident that the collection would be made. If now by any 
means this should fail, their character would suffer, and 








they would have to be ash d that they had 
excited so fid exp 4 of what they would 
do (Barnes). 


5. Thought it necessary to exhort (R. V., 
“entreat’’) the brethren — Titus and his two 
companions. Would go before unto you — 
precede me in my visit. Makeup beforehand 
your bounty whereof ye had notice before — 
R. V., “ make up beforehand your aforep ised 
bounty.” — As a matter of bounty, and not as 
of covetousness (R. V., “ extortion ”’) — not 
wrung out of them, but spontaneously given. 


6,7. Soweth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly — rewarc proportioned to act. “In the 
Parable of the Talents each multiplier of his 
money received a reward exactly in proportion 
to the amount he had gained” (Robertson). 
Blees'ngs sown will be reaped; bread cast upon 
the waters shal! be found after many days. Ac- 
cording as he purposeth in his heart — not be- 
cause others give and he would be ashamed to 
give less than they do; not because he has been 
wrought up by some appeal. Giving should be 
voluntary, deliberate, hearty. ‘‘ Christian char- 
ity is a calm, wise thing; nay, sometimes it will 
appear to a superticial observer a very hard 
thing —for it has courage to refuse ” (Robert- 
son). Not grudgingly, ets. — not given out 
of grief, as if grieving over the loss of the 
money. God loveth a cheerful giver — “ be- 
cause it shows a heart like His own — a heart 
disposed to give cheerfully and do good on the 
largest scale possible; and because it shows a 
heart attached from principle to His cause and 
service ”’ (Barnes). 





8. God is able to make all grace abound, 
etc.— It is true in human experience that giving 
does not impoverish the giver, that God’s bless- 
ing rests upon the liberal map; end on the other 
hand, the proverb has often been verified: 
“ There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.” That ye having all 
sufficiency. — “It is the state of mind which, 
needing nothing but the barest necessaries, re- 
gards all other things as superfiuities, to be 
parted with whenever the needs of others re- 
quire them ” (Cambridge Bible). God gives to 
those who hold all His gifts in the light of 
stewardship. May abound to every good 
work —“ have an overplus for” every good 
work. Robertson insists on the spiritual side in 
his interpretation. He opposes the idea of cal- 
culation in our giving — the expectation of be- 
ing repaid in kind. He says: “ Give, and you 
will not get back again. Vo not expect your 
money to be returned, like that of Joseph’s 
brethren, in their sacks’ mouths. When you 
give to God, sacrifice, and know that what you 
give is sacrificed,and is not to be got again 
even in this world; for if you give expecting it 
back again there is no sacrifice. Charity is no 
speculation in the spiritual fund, no wise invest- 
ment, to be repaid with interest, either in time 
or eternity. No! the rewards are these: Do 
rigbt, and God's recompense to you will be the 
power of doing more right. Give, and God’s re- 
ward to you will be the spirit of giving more; a 
blessed spirit, for it is the spirit of God Himself, 
whose lifs is the blessedness of giving.”’ 


9-11. As it is written — in Psalm 112:9. He 
hath dispersed (R. V., “ scattered ”) abroad — 
sown bis charities seedlike. His righteousness 
remaineth (R. V., “ abideth ’) forever. — His 
beneficence goes on unexhausted, unfailing. 
Now he that ministereth seed to the sower, 
etc,— in R. V., “ And he that supplieth seed to 
the sower and bread for food, shall supply and 
multiply your seed for sowing.” “ The idea is 
that when a man scatters seed in his field God 
provides him with the mcans of sowing again. 





He not only gives him a harvest to eupply his 
wants, but He blesses him also in giving him the 
ability to sow again — do good again ” (Barnes). 
Being enriched in everything — both temporal 
and spiritual riches. To all bountifulness 
(R. V. “ unto all liberality ”) — enriched to be 
liberal. Which causeth (R. V., “ worketh ”’) 
through us — who will distribate your bounty. 
Thanksgiving to God — both on our part and 
that of the recipients. 


IV. Ilustrative. 


1. You may hang up a bar of slightly tem- 
pered steel, strike it with a mallet, and make it 
a magnet. Then with that magnet you may, by 
rubbing other bars with it, make them magnets 
too; and it is wonderful that instead of making 
the magnetic power of that first bar less you in- 
crease it (Huribut). 

2. Have you studied the preciee import of the 
word translated “ cheerful?” It came to me 
with wonderful force a few days since as | was 
reading my Greek Testament. The word is 
hilaron. There is no mistaking its import. God 
loves a whole-soukd, “ hilarious ” giver — one 
who is not ashamed of the cause for which he 
gives — one who, with a strong, buoyant, joyous 
confidence in the cause, in the men who are 
working with him for it, and, aboveall, in the 
God who directs the work, gives freely, heartily, 
and with a swing. To the sense of duty from 
the law of Christian service, shall we not, by 
God’s help, add this crowning grace and spon- 
taneous, hearty, hilarious Christian giving of 
time and money for the cause of our Master ? 
(Pres. Merrill E. Gates.) 

3. Nathaniel UVobb, more than halt a century 
ago, sat down in his counting house in Boston 
and wrote the following solemn covenant: “ By 
the grace of God I will never be worth more 
than fifty thousand dollars. By the grace of 
God I will give one-fourth of the net profits of 
my business to charitable and religious uses. If 
I am ever worth twenty thousand dollars I will 
give one-half of my net profits; if I am ever 
worth thirty thousand dollars 1 will give three- 
fourths, and the whole after fifty thousand. So 
help me God, or give to a more faithful steward 
and set me aside.” This covenant he subscribed 
and adhered to with a conscientious fidelity as 
long as be lived. Oa his death-bed he said toa 
friend, ‘‘ By the grace of God, nothing else, I 
have been enabled, under the influence of these 
resolutions, to give away more than forty thou- 
sand dollars. How good the Lord has been to 
me! ” (Hurlbut.) 





Difficulty of Obtaining New Scholars for 
Sunday School. 
Alice May Douglas. 


ERHAPS few teachers fully realize 
that they are as responsible for those 
who might be in their class as for those 
who are already in it. Why not keep a list 
of all the children you know who do not at- 
tend Sunday-school? Pray for them; send 
your scholars to invite them to your class. 
Always be on the lookout. Hunt up new 
families. Ask teachers in the public schools 
to find out, and report to you, all children 
who attend no Sunday-school, and then, to 
use a boy’s phrase, “go for them,” and 
soon you will have the parents, too. Right 
here I might say that if the teacher ofa 
Bible class finds it hard work to be instru- 
mental in converting one of his pupils, let 
him work in unison with the primary or in- 
termediate teacher in the conversion of 
some child of that pupil, and if that child 
comes to Christ, the parent will doubtless 
come, too, for “‘ where the lambs go, the 
sheep follow.” 

All of our teachers should be working in 
unison, as they may if they only insist on 
having teachers’ meetings. 

The divine antidote for all difficulties in 
Sunday-school class work is prayer and 
faith in God. The human antidote which 
works in unison with the divine consists of 
labor, watchfulness, and system. I will 
speak only of the last, i.e¢., system. Let 
each teacher have a book in which to take 
account of stock, at least once a week. 
Why, some teachers do not look after the 
condition of their scholars so much as a 

looks after his potatoes! Now, in 
this book write the name, age and street of 
each pupil. Note if he or she be a Chris- 
tian, also if the majority of the family are. 
Leave space in which to note, each Sunday, 
the attendance of each scholar; also whether 
or not he has studied the lesson, learned 
the golden text, attended the preaching 
service, remembered the pastor’s text or 
any part of the sermon, brought his Bible 
with him, invited any new scholars to 
charch or to Sunday-school, read his Bible, 
and remembered to pray at home. 


The desired information can be obtained 
from a small class before the services com- 
mence. Of course such questions can be 
asked if you have no book, but it is best to 
keep a written list, to pray over every day, 








if for no other reason. 
Bath, Me. 
Bolls, p and erup , scrofala, salt-rheum, 


and all other manifestations of impure blood are cured 
by Hood's Sarsapariils. 
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League Prayer-meeting Topics 


September. 
Rev. Matthi 8. Kauf Ph. D. 
The Christ of St. Paul. 


September 5— His Birth and Lineage. 
Rom. 1: 3; 9: 5; Gal. 4: 4; Rom. 8: 3; 1: 
4; 2 Oor. 13: 14. 

This theme for the month, ‘‘ The Christ of 
St. Paul,” is the home of a beaatiful truth. 
Did St. Paul have Christ all to himself? 
Yes, just as really as though he was the 
only person living. The affectionate inti- 
macy between Obrist and Paul was close, 
rich, vital and glowing with unusual 
warmth. Did it ever occur to you that 
Christ, as Paul saw Him, was a much larger, 
grander, lovelier and finer being than He 
has been to most other people? How 
much purer, sweeter, nobler, is your 
mother to you than she is to any one out- 
side your home! To your loving heart she 
reveals all that is deepest, loftiest, richest, 
in motherhood. St. Paul had spiritual vis- 
ion keen enough to perceive the glorious 
fullness of Christ’s perfect goodness and 
was great enough to appreciate it all. If 
we are narrow and selfish and mean, our 
Christ cannot be a very grand personage. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John each had 
his own Christ. Each viewed Him from his 
own standpoint and interpreted Him ac- 
cording to his own character. The best in- 
terpreters of Christ are those who have 
been most thoroughly transfigured into His 
likeness. In some sense it is true that 
every Christian creates his Obrist. What 
Christ is to you, depends upon your atti- 
tude toward Him. To the slothful servant 
in the parable, Christ was a ‘‘ hard Mas- 
ter.” To those who doubled their talents 
He was the most generous of rewarders. 

How may your Christ grow great until 
He becomes equal to the Christ of St. 
Paul? Associate with Him daily, hourly. 
Let Him have complete sway in your heart 
and life. Study and aim and strive to re- 
produce Him in yourself. The Christ of 
every Epworthian ought to be a growing 
Obrist ever maturing toward the Cnrist 
whom Paul saw and served and so intense- 
ly loved. It would be very interesting to 
look at the Christ of eminent men, espe- 
cially of painters and poets. Tennyson’s 
Christ, in “In Memoriam,” is the — 

“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that nave not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot trace. 
Thou seemest human and divine, 
"rhe highest, holiest manhood, Thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Oar wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 

Browning’s Ohrist is a twofold Person- 
ality, clearly revealing humanity in Deity 
and Deity in humanity. 

Perhaps no one ever apprehended more 
fully than Paul Christ s birth and lineage. 

1. His birth was genuinely human. The cir- 
cumstances attending it at beautiful Bethlehem 
have been familiar to us from childhood. The 
brightness at miduight, the wondering shep- 
herds, the heavenly hosts with their cheering 
music, have combined to make that event one 
of the most charming pictures in human his- 
tory. 

2. His Moecage is also human. He was a scion 
ot Jewish stock. Paul, being a Jew, could ap- 
preciate all the significance of this. It was 
among that people a proud privilege to have in 
their veins the blood of a long line of noble an- 
cestors. And yet Paul was too great a man to 
put undue stress upon ancestry; its value lay to 
him in ite emphasis upon the real humanity of 
our Lord, The time was when all stress was 
laid upon Christ's divinity. Today the tend- 
ency is toward iaying the stress upon His hu- 
manity. The sane method is to give all @ue 
value toeach. In this we have Paul's example. 

3. His birth was divinely attested and He was 
“declared to be the Son of God with power” 
(Rom. 1: 4). He was man at the climax — man 
in his normal or ideal state. He was also God 
in the form of man —all of God that could be 
revealed to us under human limitations. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Paul’s Christ is so human that He knows 
how to sympathize witn us in all our difficul- 
ties. 





2. Paul’s Christ is so Divine that He is able 
to save us from sin. 


3. In His twofold character He is ly 
qualified to meet all reasonable dema we can 
make upon Him for time and for eternity. 


4. It should be our constant determination to 
“grow up into Him in all —. until our 
Christ shall ultimately be ident with the 
“ Christ of God.” 





September 12—His Early Disciples. 
1 Cor. 1: 26-28; Gal. 2: 9. 

God rules. This world belongs to Him. 
From the genesis of creation to the present 
moment the thoughtfal student may trace 


more fully than by the characters of the 
men whom (God has selected to advance 
His kingdom. That He should have passed 
by the seven mature sons of Jesse and se- 
lected the ruddy-faced boy from the sheep- 
fold for royal honors, would have puzzled us 
as much as it did the ancient patriarch. All 
the bishops and canons and deans of Eng- 
land’s great church He passed by, and from 
her imperfectly educated masses He 
selected Spurgeon to be the prince of 
preachers. When He wants to emancipate 
a race from bondage, He considers not the 
conventional statesman, eager for such a 
commission, but ordains a rail-splitter of 
quiet, sober mien. To the gutter He goes 
and therefrom raises up the greatest 
temperance lecturer of the age. Soin the 
choice of His early disciples. The learned 
scribes, the rabbis anxious for prominence, 
even a wise Gamaliel, He chooses not ; but 
at the seaside of a remote province He finds 
a few humble fishermen. These, with a 
Saul born in a heathen city and a Barnabas 
from the little isle of Cyprus, are entrusted 
with the supreme work of establishing 
Christ’s kingdom among men. 
1. Whom Christ does not select. 
“ Not many wise after the flesh.’”’” Some such 
trumpet their owa great deeds; some do not and 
yet are decidedly conceited. Some are like 
Longtellow’s lagoo. 
“ Very bosstful was lagoo, 

Never heard be an adventure 

But himeelf had met a greater ; 

Never any deed of daring 

But himself had done a bolder; 

Never any marvelous story 

But himself could tell a stranger.” 
However, whether revealed or concealed, such 
wisdom of the fi-sh debars one from disciple- 
ship. 
“ Not many mighty.”” High political position 
is very apt to prove deirimental to fellowship 
with the lowly Nazarene. Hence, when a Glad- 
stone and a McKinley are devoted Christians, 
their countries are justified in feeling an honest 
pride. 

“ Not many noble.” To have been born ina 
royal line is an occasion for congratulation, 
when character towers above blood. There 
have not been many such as Queen Victoria, or 
Emperor William 1., or Lady Somorset. 

2. Whom Christ does select. 

“The foolish things of the world.” That is, 
things which appear foolish in the eyes of 
worldly people. There were two girl friends. 
The one chose a life of fashion; the other be- 
came a faithful church-worker. Said the society 
butterfly to the unselfish, earnest soul: “ You 
are awfully foolish to work yourself to death for 
the churcb.” But which, say you, was the 
foolish one ? 

“ Tne weak things of the world.” Again and 
again has God chosen the weak things of earth 
to confound the mighty. This is noticeable in 
nature and in the realm of grace. From the 
coral insect all the way up to delicate woman- 
hood do we see illustrations of this truth. 

“The things that are despised.”” How sad 
that depravity despises that which is pure aad 
boly! it not only closes its eyes to reality, but 
with sin- permeated heart despises what is actu 
ally good. ‘To behold the worid in that attitude 
makes it not difficalt to understand the hatred 
which led to Christ’s crucifixion. 

“ The things that are not.” Instrumentalities 
and agencies so insignificant es to have scarcely 
an existence are chosen for great and nobie 
missions. ignorant and feeble persons, yielding 
themselves absolutely to Christ, have been used 
most marvelously in spreading Carist’s kingdom. 

3. The chilled. 


All the aposties and all their spiritual suc- 
cessors belong to this class. They may not be 
able to trace their succession ecciesiastically, 
but upon ali real disciples have been placed 
invisible haods of a divine ordination to the 
ministry of loving service for man ia the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

REQUISITES. 

1. Humility. Not an underrating of one’s 
own powers ao I mean, but a right appreciation 
of otners’ abilities and rights. When we enter 
the Christian /ife along tne 
and through humility’s low 
debase ourselves. We only = - 


the summer; but it can never do so except 
it first to the roots. 

2. Consecration. Aischines, gee Bae 
every one gave gifts to Socrates, and having 
nothing he regarded suitable to give, said 
“ Because | bave else to present I will 
give thee myself.” “ 80,” said 

and 1 will give thee back again to thysel! 
better than when I received thee.”’ Thus is it in 
our consecration to Christ. We are worth 
much more to ourselves and to the world by 
being fully given up to Him. 


“ Set apart forever 
For Himself 


alone! 
Now we see our calling 
Gloriously shown.” 





September 19 — His Character and Teach- 
ings. 2 Oor. 5: 21; 10: 1; Gal. 6: 15; Eph. 
4: 13; 1 Cor. 13: 13. 

Character is what we are. Ohrist’s char- 
acter is what He is. Hence to delineate a 
character completely, we must know the 





a divine plan. He is assured that the plan 
is divine by many evidences, but by none 


descriptions stand up like four mirrors, re- 
flecting a life-size image of Him from four 
different points of observation. But not 
one represents Him in His fullness. Paul’s 
master brush gives us another sketch. This 
portrait is more nearly complete. With the 
great-souled apostle was power to receive 
a larger impression of the majestic Ubrist 
than others had, and consequently his por- 
trayal is richer and more lifelike. Hence 
it ia well for all Christians to look at Uhrist 
through Paul’s eyes and study His character 
through Paul’s masterly delineations. In 
getting back to Christ we should not find 
Paul an obstruction, but the surest guide 
and strongest helper. 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


1. Stulessness (2 Cor. 5: 21). How charming 
this representation! Siniess! What a heaven of 
meaning in this single word ! 


2. Meekness and gentleness (2 Cor. 10: 1). 
This is St. Paul’s Christ — a Christ of meekness 
and gentieness. Are these mere passive virtues? 
They may be so ranked. And yet they areas 
potent in the spiritual realm as are light and 
gravitation in the material. 


DOcTRIN Bs. 


1. The new birth (Gal. 6:15). This grand, 
fandamental teaching of Christ is made very 
emphatic by Paul. He firmly believed that there 
Was no other way into the kingdom of heaven 
save through the new birth. The marked and 
radical change in his own experience would at 
all times impress him with the absolute impor- 
tance of this doctrine. 


2. Growth (Eph. 4:13). Development is a 
proof of life. Progress is a law of Uhristian 
life. Caorist illustrated this law by pointing out 
the steps of advance as seen in biade, ear, full 
corn. Paal pictures the consummation as “ the 
stature of the fallness of Uhrist.”” Sach a sum- 
mit made possibile through grace divine affords 
no little inspiration. To see such a sunlit height 
towering before us, appeals to our best energies. 
Thus nerved for the upward undertaking, on we 
g0, and on, gaining sweet satisfaction with each 
forward step. 


3. The pre-eminence of love (1 Vor. 13: 18). 
This is the rich life-biood of the Christian life. 
This whole chapter has been called a peerless 
pean about love. Drammond has thrilled all 
Onristendom with his prose poem on “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World,’”’ meaning the love 
hereinj exalted. It is the glory of Christ that 
He makes love the vital centre of His teachings. 
He not only taught love, but He lived it perfect- 
ly. Ic is Paal’s glory that he caught this central 
idea of Christ’s Gospel so fully, taught it so 
clearly, and lived it so grandly. 


CoROLLARIES, 


1. These character and teachings of Paul’s 
Christ are the character and teachings of God’s 
Christ — the real Unrist. 

2. The teachings are the natural expression 
of Christ’s character. 

3. His character is the all-safficient guarantee 
for the correctness and truthfulness of His doc- 
trines. 

4. At the approach of New York barbor stands 
Bartholdi’s gigantic statue, “ Liberty Enlight- 
ening the Worid.”” The torch in hand is an im- 
mense electric light which in the darkest night 
sends its friendly beams far out upon tre waves. 
This statue was cast in Paris and sent here in 
sections. VUould you have seen this —_ or 
that alone, * would never have sur ite 
grandeur. it is omply when all these are fitted 
together and you get the effect of the whole 
that you behold a colossal completeness which 
challenges hest admiration. So the majestic 
persouality of the God-man cannot be seen 
through fragmentary glanccs. At best one can 
gst only partial views of Him here. Not until 
we ascend to heaven and behold the King in His 

beauty shall we know St. Paul’s Obrist 
ali His unrivaled giory. 


September 26 — His Betrayal, Crucifixion, 
and Resurrection. 1 Oor. 11: 23; 2: 2, 23; 
Gal. 2: 20; Rom. 8: 34; 1 Cor. 15: 4-8, 13-17, 
20. 


1. The Betrayal. It was not the infamous 
act in itself that so deeply impressed Paul, as 
the entire setting of the scene. That season of 
prayer alone in the Garden, when the Saviour’s 
agony was so intense, could not be forgotten — 
the divine-human Lord, alone, under the heavy 
night shade and under the heavier burden of 
soul that threatened to crush Him. Alone! 
Who has not been obliged to be alone or fail in 
an undertaking? “‘ Why do you live sucha 
solitary life?” asked a friend of Michael Angelo. 
“ Art,” replied the sublime painter, * is a jealous 
god. It requires the whole and entire man.” 
During his herculean labors at the Sistine Chap- 
el, he refused to have communication with any 


one, even at his own home. It was after the 
conquest alone that Obrist went forth and met 
Judas with his cruel band and inquired, “* Whom 
seek ye?” Undoubtedly all the details of this 
dreadful night were familiar to Paul. It wasjto 
him as if he himself had been betrayed. By it 
he had been tempered for the assaulte which 
came to his own life as Christ’s advocate. Also 
by it the great deeps of his own nature were so 
softened that his persecutors even must have 
felt the throbbings of his sympathetic heart. 
2. The Crucifixion. 


“I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall, 
I mark their wrathfa! mien; 
Their shouts of ‘ Crucify!' appall, 
With biasphemy between.” 

This is what Paul saw with the eye of his 
awakened soul. From the dropping of the scales 
at Damascus to his own martyr death, this was 
to him a living reality. It possessed him. It 
stirred him to a ceaseless activity. He felt him- 
self a part of that earth-rending tragedy. 

“ IL see the scourges tear His back, 
I see the piercing crown, 
And of the crowd who smite and mock 
I feel that I am one.” 


‘The heights and depths and reach of love here 
revealed opened to his vision a new world. 
Henceforth he could not so much as weigh his 
own afflictions. 


“ What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
Por this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end! 
O make me Thine forever; 
And should | fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive Thy love to me.” 


Cross SIGNs. 


1, What depths of shame in the cracifixion 
on the human side! 


2. What heights of glory on the divine side! 
3. Behold the ever-increasi 

Cosen Soom age to cant og power of the 
4. See in it the fulfillment of prophecy. 


5. Could God's love be more marvelous! 
manifested than it was on Calvary ? . 


6. Mark the fall - 
the atonement chase etnared. Sentry « 

The cardinal truths here revealed took hold 
upon Paul with a deathiess grip. Hence his 
courage. 

3. The Resurrection. This truth is the bul- 
wark of thecharch. It is the morning truth. 
lt is all aglow with hope. !t sparkles with the 
tresh dews of divine grace. It glorifies the day 
of existence and banishes the night of degth. 
This well-established fact gives to us our gilo- 
rious Easter. 


“Oday of days! Shall hearts set free 
No minstrel rapture fiad for thee ? 
Thou art the sun of other days; 

They shine by giving back thy raye! 

“ Bothronéd in thy sovereign sphere 
Thou shed’st thy light on ali the year; 
Sundays by thee more glorious break — 
An Baster day tn every week.” 


It is well for Christians to meditate upon 
these great themes, to which Paul so fully gave 
his whole being, until their deep and eternal 
significance is absorbed and assimilated. There 
fs special demand for sturdy, robust men and 
women such as can be made only by taking into 
the soul great and vital truth. Let us not 
underrate the doctrines of Christ. They are es- 
sential to the most intelligent living of His life. 


Providence, R. I. 


—_—_—_— OS™ 


The Christian, of London, notes that the 
special report on the growth of Roman Catholi- 
cism in England, submitted by Mgr. Sambu- 
cetti to the Pope, contains the “astonishing” 
conclusion that ‘‘the decrease” of Methodism 
is largely due to a transference of mem bership 
trom that faith tothe faith of Rome. This has 
roused the Methodist Times, in which it was 
stated recently that, with exceptional sources 
of information at band, there was no record of 
one solitary Wesleyan minister or layman be- 
coming a Roman Catholic. 





It may be of interest to some of our readers to 
know that no less an authority than Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg says, in Modern Medicine, that there 
is certainly no class of disorders in which the 
application of pure medicinal agencies is more 
clearly futile than in the treatment of obesity. 
Diet and exercise are the only safe and efficient 
remedies. The patient is allowed by this emi- 
nent physician to eat almost anything he de- 
sires, provided he eats but one thing at a time. 
Exercise should be taken to the extent of de- 
cided weariness two or three times a day. Before 
eating is the best time for exercise. Fluids 
should not be taken at meal time but may be 





taken freely at any other time. 
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A NEW MORAL FORCE IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF MEN. 


[Continued from Page 5.) 





to God at recovery from illness, at the birth of 
a child, at death, or in wills. Burial inscrip- 
tions often show the master with a band of bis 
slaves, liberated at his death, standing before 
the Good Shepherd and pleading for him at the 
last judgment. Finally came the command of 
St. Theodore of Constantinople: ‘Thou shalt 
possess no slaves, neither for domestic service 
por for the labor of the fields, for man is made 
in the image of God.” 

Beyond question it was the Christian spirit 
which compelled the abolition of gladiatorial 
combats; and later it visited with many disabil- 
ities those who were hired to fight as champions 
in legal controversies, holding them incapable 
of being witnesses or of succeeding to property. 
It is a wonder so barbarous a folly lasted so long 
under even the apparent reign of Christianity, 
but in all matters connected with the fighting 
passions the teachings of Christ work slowly. 


Humanity to Children. 


Christ especially shows His feeling for chil- 
dren, and Christianity, naturally, from the 
beginning has always set the utmost velue upon 
their well-being. The church at once began to 
protect and shelter exposed infants or unfortu- 
nate children. As early as the year 325 the 
Council of Nice ordered the foundation of 
hospitals for their shelter in the principal 
towns. One hundred years later it was made a 
religious duty that whoever should find one of 
these abandoned little ones should bring him to 
the church. Several hospitals were established 
in the eighth century in different portions of 
Europe. Indeed, of all the practical changes 
which Christianity has worked in the history of 
the world, the respect and care for children is 
easily among the most important, since it 
reaches down to the foundations of all societies 
and government and forward to the most 

ure. 

a Prison Reform 
began ander Christian influence and during the 
reign of Constantine. Honorius charged the 
judges to visit the prisons every Sunday, and to 

see that the prisoners received sufficient food 
oa were not abused by corrupt jailers. Legis- 
lation began to feel the influence of the reaction 
and the dull codes the impress of Him who 
taught that we all are children of a common 
Father and that evil must be overcome by good. 
The grading and tion of , the 
establishment of schools, libraries, and religious 
services, the avoidance of degrading and useless 
penalties, and the use of reformatory as well as 
deterrent measures—these things which have 
made hope spring into life even within prison 
walls—are the clear fruit of Christian teach- 
ings. Christ yet goes down among the weary 
and the heavy-laden, the prisoners and the 
captives; and those who gather in the great con- 
ventions of all civilized countries, to improve 
and elevate the lot of prisoners and convicts, 
are walking in His footsteps. 

It need scarcely be said that the cruelty of 
torture began to pass away at the first dawn of 
the religion of Christ. Unfortunately, at a 
later time, the church sustained and employed 
the diabolical system, but nevertheless in direct 
contravention of the Gospel and amid the pro- 
tests of many of Christ’s followers in every age. 
As the Scriptures reached more and more the 
common people, it grew to be felt to be a shame 
upon the faith which they professed, until 
neither the cruelty of rulers nor the bigotry of 
priests could maintain it longer. lt has broken 
the courage and spirit. of countless human be- 
ings and it bas caused untold pain and misery; 
but, happily, in all countries where Christianity 
has any influence, it has gone forever; it is now 
only a horrible spectre of a distant and bloody 

t. 

MToday that people which would harm or even 
neglect the wounded of battles would be the 
shame of the whole world. Ambulances and 
everything employed in the care of the wound- 
ed are neutral property, and are respected and 
protected by belligerents. The duty to provide 
even for wounded enemies is a recognized por- 
tion now of international law. For the first 
time men have begun to practice the precept: 
“ Love your enemies.” 


Charities for the Sick and the Poor. 

The first hospital was built about four ban- 
dred years after the time of Cbrist. A little 
later, Pulcheria, the sister of Theodosius, built 
and endowed several at Constantinople. The 
church councils, by repeated acts of legislation, 
imposed upon its members the duty of caring 
for the poor and unfortunate. The great chari- 
table institutions of modern times are a feature 
unknown to antiquity,and scarcely heard of ex- 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 
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cept where Christian teaching bas reached. A 
very large portion of the wealth which, in the 
classic world, went to the extravagant luxuries 
of the rich, now goes into hospitals, asylums, 
schools and charities. Yet it must be borne in 
memory that there is nothing in the teaching of 
Christ in tavor of indiscriminate alms. He be- 
longed to the working classes. The disciples 
were working people. Paul labored with his 
own hands. “If aman will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” Nevertheless His disciples must 
feel and acknowledge that the present condi- 
tions are not the ideal. The depression anc ab- 
ject poverty and dependence of the great mass 
of men, the fearful inequalities, the immense 
wealth of the few and the bitter penury of the 
many, the selfishness of competition, and fierce 
struggle for the prizes of life — all these area 
part of the kingdom of this earth rather than of 
the kingdom of God. 


Peace among Nations — Arbitration. 

There is one field where Christienity seems to 
have done little, and that is in public relations 
between nations. War remains the most fear- 
ful curse upon mankind. It desolates thousands 
of towns, makes innumerable orphans and 
widows, destroys in an hour the labor of cent- 
uries,and lays a crushing burden of taxation 
upon the future. The present immense peace 
establishment of Europe costs its people $3,- 
000,000,000 a year. Nevertheless Christianity has 
done something. As disputes between nations 
generally are determined by war, so once were 
all disputes between small communities and 
even individuals. The duel was an established 
custom and private war a recognized right. The 
latter has disappeared from the land and with 
the abolition of privateering we should see its 
end upon thesea. Christianity has no fairer 
page upon its record than is found in its efforts 
to abolish feuds and bloody revenge. The 
“Peace of God,” established in the Middle 
Ages, was a beacon of light in the otherwise 
universal barbarism and warfare. It must have 
been a touching spectacle when, in the rude as- 
semblies, the bishops raised their crosses to 
heaven,and the people, electrified with pious 
ardor, held their hands on high and cried, 
* Peace, Peace, the Peace of God!” 

In like manner the day will come when it will 
have made public war to cease, and when the 
teachings of the Son of Man shall inspire and 
guide nations as now they inspire and guide 
individuals. The Geneva Arbitration of 1872 
may be held fairly as a great step forward toward 
right reason in the settlement of international 
difficulties. The two leading commercial 
powers of the world, ina time of great bitter- 
ness, when one felt deeply injured under cir- 
cumstances which heretofore always have led to 
war, deliberately put aside passion and submijt- 
ted their difficulties to arbitration. This is the 
first prominent instance in history of the con- 
trol of Christianity upon the relations of na- 
tions. The recent Arbitration Treaty for the 
prevention of war altogether between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain is another and even 
more important instance. Its defeat is but tem- 
porary. The senators who were led by petty 
partisanship to amend and reject it will feel 
some day the shame of this course. A new 
treaty will be signed, and the next time it will 
be ratified. 

Thus briefly and imperfectly I have traced the 
influence of the character and life of Christ 
on the human side alone, for among the best 
achievements of Christianity we must consider 
its unceasing opposition to all forms of cruelty, 
oppression and slavery; its humanity to cbil- 
dren and to the puor and the unhappy; its char- 
ity to the prisoner, the stranger, and even the 
brute; the obligation of the relation between 
employers and the employed ; the right of every 
human being to the fullest opportunity for the 
development of all his fuculties; a profound 
Opposition to war and brutal force in all its 
forms; and the principle of the brotherhood of 
man,and that the injury of one nation ic the 
injury of all. These are the direct results of 
His teachings. 

A time will come when war and crime will 
have been done away with forever, and when 
every man by moderate labor will secure ample 
food and shelter. Whereas war once was over 
the face of the earth, and came home in all its 
horrid details to everybody’s door, it now is 
confined in space, and its final extinction is 
only a question of time. Human progress will 
throw off gradually its brute inheritance, for 
the Master’s conception is distinctly of a state 
of society from which every vestige of strife 
and of the behavior adapted to strifeshall be 
swept away utterly and forever. His sublime 
message of peace on earth and good-will to men 
lights our future with the hope that strife and 
sorrow shall disappear, peace and love shall 
reign supreme, and the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ, where He 
shall reign forever and ever, King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 








THE SECRETARY’S DESK. 


Rev. Luther Freeman. 


AUL speaks in one of his great letters of 
“‘Members in Particular.’’ 


Every organization has two kinds of members 
— those who swell the totals when names are 
counted, and those who are members in particu- 
lar. This latter class does something, is missed 
when absent, amounts to something. We all 
admire the man who aspires to leadership in 
politics, war, commerce, or his profession; is it 





not right to desire to be foremost in the work 


and counsels of the church — to be ‘“‘ members 
in particular?” Carlyle, as he finished reading 
certain statistics, threw down the pamphlet ex- 
claiming, “‘So many millions — mostly fools!” 
We have grown to splendid proportions, but too 
many fail to be of any particular value. 

Young men and women, let me say to you that 
the best society to join, among all the organiza- 
tions of this day of societies, is the church of 
Jesus Christ. If you can find a church that will 
admit you to its membership, join it, and then 
become some one in particular in it. Pat your 
time, money, thought, strength, into the work 
of the church until you are recognized as a 
leader in all its enterprises. Wealth, eloquence, 
ancestry, special culture, are not necessary to 
success in such anambition. Withthe full sur- 
render of your best, whatever that may be, you 
will be able to make an important place for 
yourself in the greatest organization on the 
footstool. As the Leaguers come trooping back 
from mountain and shore to assume egain the 
accustomed duties in store, shop, and counting- 
room, may there be a dominant purpose to make 
the increment of power from the days of rec- 
reation increase their usefulvess in the church! 

While each chapter bas its local responsibili- 
ties, there is one great burden shared by us all 
— our great, oppressive, hampering 


Missionary Debt. 
It discourages and limits us. It is increasing 
rather than decreasing. What shall we do? 
What can we do as young people of the First 
District? Recognize the tact that, large as the 
debt is, it is small considering our resources. 
There is no good reason for ite existence. I do 
not expect a few wealthy laymen to come for- 
ward and lift the debt. It belongs to all. A 
correspondent in ZION'’s HERALD of August 11, 
page 507, suggests a plan which our secretaries 
endorse —a plan feasible, simple, that can be 
made successful. No pastor inthe church will 
hesitate to present this matter to the people in 


some way if the officers of our chapters request 


it. Let New England be heard from in this 
vital matter. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 





AS SEEN IN THE SOUTH. 


Rev. W. G. Woodbridge, A. M. 


AST week 1 heard an old man, a grand- 
father, whose face is sweet and calm, and 
whose life betokens his relation to the Christ, 
say,as bis eyes flashed: “I would kill him on 
sight.” Another man slow of speech, deliber- 
ate of thought, said: ‘These brutes must be 
swept off the earth.”” Such men are not law- 
breakers, are not “ nigger haters,’’ but are loved 
aud respected of all. 

Several months ago I heard Negro map say of 
a culprit who the day before had committed the 
crime, but who was in the hands of a physician 
for treatment of the gunshot wounds received 
while fleeing from justice: “ He oughtn’t ever 
to have been brought to town; they oughter 
hung him when they caught him.” The man 
in question, { understand, was quietly hanged 
by a “ mob ” shortly after this. 

There is an unwritten law in the South (it 
would seem in the North, too) that whosoever 
is guilty of a certain crime must die. It is 
known by all men without regard to color that 
to commit this crime meaiis that death will 
come suddenly. There is no tertium quid be- 
tween catching and hanging. Every man who 
commits the crime, or attempts to commit it, 
knows that he will sooner or later die for the 
crime, unless perchance the military intervene. 
That the only safety of such a criminal, even in 
Ohio, in Illinois, in New Jersey, as well as in 
Georgia, lies in the military, is strongly indica- 
tive of the fact he that who commits the crime 
by the act wakes himself an outlaw. 

The writer of this is opposed to lynching, and 
to mobs; and as he has had opportunity he has 
always been an advocate of the supremacy of 
the law; he believes that one legal hanging is a 
more effective preventive of crime than any 
number of hangings at the hands of the mob. 
He is sorry that Dr. Helwig preached that ser- 
mon in Urbana; be would not preach such a 
sermon anywhere, even in his own native South. 
But he firmly believes that, other things being 
equal, the crime to which especial reference is 
here made would resalt in a lynching even in 
Connecticut, and that popular opinion would 
justify the act. It will be recalled, perhaps, by 
those who have read Roman history, that the 
suicide of Lucretia resulted in a popular upris- 
ing against the Tarquins, who were expelled. 
Poor, broken-hearted Lucretia! It is but hu- 
man that the lynching spirit should pre- 
vail in an increasing ratio with the prevalence 
of the crime that in nearly every case arouses it. 
I believe that indirect sympathy with Negro 
villiany, extended by well-meaning but mis- 
taken philanthropists, who are ever harping on 
outrages committed by the whites on Negroes, 
is tending to the increase of this most horrible 
crime, and correspondingly toa bitter race an- 
tagonism. { would not defend lynch-law. I 
can see as clear as day the tendency of it. I 
know what a terribly cruel creature a mob is — 
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and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





@ milleped, unreasoning, swayed by hate, head- 
less, hence senseless. 

I know it to be true, for I see it illustrated 
every day, that the estimate at which the Negro 
is held by his white neighbor is determined by 
his character as betokened in his conduct. 
That he is maltreated at times by white men js 
as true as that the poor, the weak, the ignorant, 
are maltreated by those that are stronger than 
they, everywhere. 

The Negro man stands related to his white 
neighbor in the South as no other man stands 
related to any other man in Christendom. A)! 
things considered the relation is unique, as it 
must be, the sona of slaves, the sons of mas- 
ters. If forsooth the relation be a strained one, 
interference only strains it the more. Good 
character makes good citizenship. Good men 
make good citizens. Good Negroes are good 
men. Bad Negroes are bad men. 

The Negro in the South is not developing 
morally as the facts of his environment wou!d 
lead his friends to expect that he would. Bish- 
op Turner said, only afew days ago: “I fee! 
that there is a decrease of manhood among us.” 
Then he added: “It is unwise to have the at- 
tention of our people always called to ravish- 
ishings and lynchings.”” And, I may add, it is 
unwise to have “our brother in black” con- 
stantly reminded of the fact that he isa piti- 
able creature. His safety, his destiny, depends 
absolutely on his relation to the whites; what 
this relation shall be depends upon his char- 
acter, and, [ say it slowly, upon his recognition 
of the facts of his environment. 

Here is a fact that [ would emphasize: Ne 
groes are not lynched because of the color of 
their skin; they are lynched in nearly every 
case because they have, by that law, outlawed 
themselves. White men who thus outlaw 
themselves are treated just as Negroes are. Dr. 
Ryder was lynched afew days ago, because of 
“ the law’s delay.”’ 

At best it’s terrible; the condition of affairs 
makes my heart sink within me. I cannot fore- 
see whereto this thing will grow. I can see no 
hope of relief so long as crimes against women 
and children are committed. So long as this 
crime is committed by black men against white 
victims, antagonism against the Negro must 
develop; and then, too, the mob spirit must 
grow by that on which it feeds—alas! And 
now, one word more; let some of that ink that 
is spilled in Northern papers against lynchers 
in the South, be spilled in reprobation of the 
unspeakable crime, which, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, keeps alive and causes to 
increase that spirit of revenge which all good 
men North and South most sincerely deprecate. 


— Independent (Aug. 10.) 








Boston University has just printed a catalogue 
of her 1,215 bachelors of laws, the twenty-five 
classes thus far graduated. Ten of the number 
are women, one of whom is now a professor in 
Wellesley College. The proportion of college 
graduates is uncommonly high, more than thir- 
ty-five per cent. These came from seventy-one 
different colleges or universities. Harvard Uni- 
versity furnished the largest contingent of any 
— 9%. Dartmouth follows with 69. Yale has 
turnished 15, Bowdoin 26, Amherst 34, Brown 36, 
and so on. One student holding the doctorate 
in laws from pore a University of Leipsic, Ger- 


sung, ape ber hold the same honor from 
the niversty of fay oes , have later com- 
their course in Boston and taken the Bos- 

n baccalaureate degree. 


Wonderful Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 


Kidney 
Diseases. 


A ——— California Spring Water, 

cog — gd the taste, that is a solvent 
er URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 

PSTONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. Sau 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medic'- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in « 
tew weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the hair 
from falling out, and in many cases produces 4 
new growth. 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coim- 
monwealth; Major William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville,and many other gentle- 
men who occupy governmental and official po- 
sitions. It is also fully endorsed and prescribed 
by many leading physicians. There are many 
testimonials on file in our office, which can be 
seen by any one who calls. 

wunter for cate by Geo. 0. Goodwin & Oo., Cutler Bros., 

4 coke © poser, Boston; & Blanding, Provi- 

Address, or cail circulars upon 


JOHN CARDNER, 
Distributer for New England. 
218 Tremont St. Room 411, 
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The Conferences. 


New England Conference. 
South District. 


Bromfield St., Boston. — Dr. Bates 
home all the Sabbaths in August, but has 
preached on week-days at different camp- meet- 
ings— in Maine, and at Yarmouth, Mas. He 
preaches this week at Asbury Grove, and next 
Sabbath at Willimantic, Cone. Conversions 
are occurring at Bromfield St. nearly every 
week. There is quite a special interest among 
the Chinese con with this church in 
Sunday-school and congregation. About twenty 
are professors of religion, and a number are 
seeking the light —_— the present time. Recently 
at one of the regular meetings, hearing one ot 
these converted Chinamen o' am to a mip- 
ister from Memphis, Tenn., who ha yt | a 
resent, said that in all his’ life not , 

fmpressed him as the prayer and testimony ot 
this man so recently a heathen. This young 
Chicaman is intending to enter Boston Uni- 
versity if he can secure the means. 


Bethany Church, Roslindale. — Many triends 
ot Rev. C. E. Chandler, late pastor of this 
church, will be gratified "to learn of his su 
in Columbus, ry The Western Christian Advo- 
cate says: “A prominent member of Wesley 
Cae re mts that church as coming u = 
oft Sasresss under the labors of Rev. 
Chandler. ey an = _-" ——— regard, 
this im t chure mproving, witha - 
ful outlook.” = 

Dr. D. Dorchester hed at this charch last 
Sunday, morning and evening, in the absence 
of the pastor, Rev. A. H. Nazarian, on his vaca- 
tion. 


Wollaston. — The congregations are worship- 
ing in the vestries, new and convenient, and are 
delighted with them. The auditorium will be 
occupied some time in September. Rev. 8. C. 
Cary, pastor. 





East District. 
Melrose. — During the tor’s vacation Revs. 
Samuel Jackson and . H. Perkins, and 


Dr. D, Dorchester, have supplied the pulpit. 
Dr. Leonard is now back from his vocation, aod 
is pushing the matter of a new church. The 
Mercy and Help department of the Leagues 
in Melrose and Maiden, with the brother in 
charge of the Epworth Settlement in the North 
End, gave an outing to 150 mothers from the 
North End, Aug. 12, at Pine Banks, Melrose. 
Outings for children are yore and it was 
thong well to give one to tired mothers. The 
West End Company gave tickets as far as Mal- 
den, and friends ‘ided the remainder of the 
money for traveling expenses. The poor women 
enjoyed the day exceedingly, luxuriating in the 
unwonted surroundings and in plenty of coffee, 
sandwiches, etc. L: 





West District. 


The death of Dr. William Rice, which has 
brought such sincere grief to M Methodisin both 
in New England and out, is felt most keenly 


te '? +. a the meet of its di- 
rectors on the day follow 

to armange 8 or the. placing of fa tablet in tbe 

to of ata o en- 

tranes Ail of the library a to commem- 

ce —- services nd he aes 

ap specially and permanently assoc 

honored name with the building. Dr Dr. Rice bad 

always been ——— in Trinity Church in 

the q in the 


John 19: 20, hie subject being, “The Contribu- 
tions of the Hebrew, the Greek and the Roman 
to Christianity.” .In the — Rev. U. P. 
Gifford, of Buffalo, N. Y., representative 
bm ist, took for his theme, ‘ The oly Spirit,” 
delivered a sermon “full of force and fire.” 
The Methodists were represented by Rev. J. N. 
Patterson, of Allen Street Church, New Bedford, 
who gave a spiritual and Methodistic sermon 
from Luke 15: 10, “Joy over Sinners who 
Repent.” An impressive altar-service closed 
the grand services of the day. Wednesday was 
Ole Time Day, and Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., of 
on, preached two greatly blest sermons. 
Tbursday, Young People’s Day, was marked by 
a “Toronto Service” at 1 P.M ,at which ad- 
dresses were made by pastors who bad attended 
the great convention. Rev. Luther Bg mm 
preached in the en and Rev. O. W. Scott, 
at 2P. M., he 
The annual _—— of the Camp-meeting 
Association was very enthusiastic over the 
reports that came from the officers. Mr. Ieaiah 
Snow’s report that $1,900 had been raised since 
last October was received with a vote of thanks. 
Rey. J. E. Blake, of Sandwich, was added to the 
board of directors. 
The spiritual results of the meeting are very 
gratifying to the ident, Rev. T. J. Everett, 
presiding elder of Now Bedtord District. 


Bourne. — Rev. R. E. Schub, pastor, is enter- 
taining his mother, who is East on a visit. Her 
bome is in Madison, lowa. Rev. N. H. Chamber- 
lain, a retired Episcopal clergyman, preached 
here one Sunday while the pastor was sbsent on 
his vacation in New Hampshire. The Epworth 
League geve a lawn-party on Albert Holway’s 
grounds in Bournedale, Avg. 4. It was the 
means of putting a neat sum of money into the 
League t a 


Martha’s rd Camp-meeting, held by 

the Baptists, ‘= Jost closed. The a) principal 
sermons on the opening d 

by Rev. 1. J. sy D. D., footie ¢ an itiner- 

ant minister, and Vv. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 

Jr., of Christ Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Cottage City. — Rev. J. W. Willett, once one 
of the intellectual broad-swordemen of this 
Conference, is now far advanced in dementia 
and is an exceedingly great care. He is unable 
to recognize intelligentiy his own mie much 
less ministers whom he once knew intimately. 
His devoted wife and daughter have borne 
coe 4 with the idiosyncrasies caused by Mr. 

Lett’s mental helplessness, but Mrs. W illett’s 
strength is tried to the utmost to continue the 
nursing and watching the sick man #0 con- 
stantly requires. Mr. Willett was brought to 

this place with a hope that these scenes which 
oan so dear to him might arouse his mind and 
prove beneficial to him. 


Long Plain.—The Ladies’ Society beld their 
annual clam-bake in Allen's. Grove, Aag. 18. 
Quite a number of Methodist societies in this 
aietrict resort to this method for rkising money 
for current expenses and are often very success- 
fal. On this some here- 
— refer to the bivalve as the “sacred” 











Fall River, First Church. — Aug. 1, 3 children 
were baptized and 5 “o~y were admitted 
to full membership. Rev. 8. O. Benton, D. D, 
is pastor. 


Fall River, Summerfield Church. — Sunday, 
Aug. 1, was a memorabie day. Five adults were 
bs ized and 18 were received into full member- 

ip a8 @ result of the revival services last 


wianen. bationers will be 
received later. When t candidates to be 
sonsteed were around the altar they 


followed the pastor. . Le. M. 

pga | the right "pand “ot fellowship, wale wate 
all jot in singing “ Blest be the tie t 

binds.” It was an im ive scene. me 

Flocken preached on ‘‘ Enforced Idleness " trom 

Matt. 20: 


.—H. L. Johnson, of ed 








on caumulitess, every whan his advice was sought 
and safely followed, in matters spiritual and 
temporal. As @ member of the committee on 
church improvements the past year, he has de- 
voted much time and t ht to the renovati 
and beautifying of the church building, an 
presented a fine marble baptismal font in 
memory of his father. 

West Worthington.— The pastor, Rev. Geo. W. 
Crosby, 1s very hopeful because of the encourag- 
ing progress ip the various departments of 
church work. 


Rev. F. 1. Bell, of Bernardston, the former ae 





N. E. Southern Conference. 
New Bedford District. 


Taunton, Central Church.—This church has 
lost a —_ Pye, who worker in the ~~ of 
Miss Mary ye, who passed away on nes- 
‘ 45 years. She has been a 
very successful iness woman, but has never 
lost the opportunity to do Christian work, =< 


- sheaves for Christ are many. 
erent of the Spiritual we | 
Sopertainen @ ft the Epworth League. 


Yarmouth Ca’ 
successful this year. M 


Upham, D. D., preached the one sermon, on 


“ Prayer,” and had great Twenty-five 
ministers were present. “The ini ina- 
tional day, , was — in the seeeey 
of this camp- , and the representatives 
of the Con ———, x a. denomina- 
tions preached master! Rev. W. E. 


n, D. D., of Boston, brought, the greetings 
of the *Congregationalists and preached from 











“How to Disinfect,” 
Sent Free. 


The intelligent use of true 
disinfectants is the surest de- 
fense against one half our 


illness. 

“* How to Disinfect” is a complete illus- 
trated book, giving rules in cases of infec- 
tious diseases and in everyday life. Send 
your address ; no money. 

The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 64a West ssth St., New York City, 


- 





dent of the New Bedford District Epworth 
League, has resigned that office, as he has ac- 
cepted a business position in Leicester, N. Y., 
and will remove to that place some time next 
month. For several years Mr. Johnson has been 
employed in the post-office at Piymouth, hold- 
‘ng the position of assistant postmaster. Al- 
though a young man be is a leader in all de- 
partments of church “— and will be greatly 
missed at Plymouth. He is a brother of Rev. 
O. E. Johnson, of the New England Southern 
Conference. 


North Dighton. — Rev. — A. Sisson has bee 
seriousiy ili, but is now improving. ae 
ofa month from the it is advised by his 
o—_- He will a .. 5 spend the time in 

Maine. KARL. 





Maine Conference. 


Portiand District. 
Berwick.—The church at this place has been 
thoroug remodeled. The ices 


These memorial windows are 
Lindsey Wallace and “ Reformation” 


acoomapliahed; and asemi-circular window above 
the entrance given by Foster Chapter, Epworth 


There are also other windows from 


Rev. Thos. Whi There was a good 
ance and much spiritual profit to the —o i 





Lewiston District. 


Beacon Street, Bath.— Even at this late day 
mention ought to be made of Sunday, July 4— 
4 re annals of this eee a 

. Sawyer, a former pastor. ap excel- 
lent sermon in the morning. The Sun - 


In the evening the fiftieth anniversary 
ot the found! £ = city of Bath was ob- 
served. Chas. the only a pe | 
member of the fret. city’ government, and 
life-long friend of Beacon St. Church, gave briet 
ee s earlier days. Samuel Strout 
ke eloquent words on “What Makes the 

Nation Groat?” Rev. Dr. Strout referred in 
@ pleasant way to his iife in Bath thirty years 
ago. The pastor, Rev. D. E. Miller, — 
briefly, and the chorus choir, under the d 
tion of Geo W. Dean, gave good singing. 


Wesley Church, Bath. — Rev. J. T. Crosby is 
grappling heroically with difficulties that con- 

mt him in this field. Congregations have 
increased and spiritual interest je 
Several persons who hed become in ina 
recent aod novel religious movement have re- 
turned home. Others have practically an 
themselves from Wesley Church to 
followers of a leader who succeeds, by vestous 
methods, in gathering about himself a com y 
of le drawn from various denominational 
circles. The outlook is encouraging despite 
present difficulties. 


Bowdoinham. — Rev. A. W. Pottle is encour- 


aged by large deepening spiritual 
es and toaltiptied to tokens of good. The 


sal bas been vanced $100 over last year. 
Mr. Pottie bas afternoon services in four oat- 
lying school districts. JUNIOR. 








Vermont Conference. 

Montpelier District. 

Bradford.— “ Little Light Bearers’ Dey " was 
observed at Grace Church, Bradford, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 18. About fifty children were present 
beside the motners and friends. There were 
exercises by the “ pone Light Bearers ” and 
members of the Junior League ‘ Mission 
Circle.” The mite boxes, in which many of 
the “ Ligbt Bearers ’’ brought their membershi 
fees and thank-offerings, were opened and foun 
to contain $850. Other mites contributed 
swelled the sumto $10. The beautiful pew 
= for the “ Advanced Light Bearers ” 

— to each enrolled member. After the 
a social hour was enjoyed and a free 


teoeh ‘corved by the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ory, auxiliary. aw Ayn con ulated it- 
—- bavi ng the largest number of —— 


Bearers ’ , caine in the State. 
forty names enrolled, including both the 
“ Little A Bearers” and the “ Advanced 
Light Bearers. 


R. B. McDurrse, Supt. 





East Maine Conference. 
Bucksport District. 


East Maine Conference Semina: 
term of the East ne Conference 
Bucks, open Aug. 30 under gt La 
president, Dr. W. A. Hutchison. The location 
ot the buildings, overlooking the Penobscot 
River, le 90 fine as to warrant pepes of, wining 

‘a enoug erect a new Ao ab - 
tion hall at no distant date. Bot: 
now, being re- wired to (dl a lighting 


at oh on 


to mental and spiritual development. 

The social life of the Seminary is cultivated 
by four distinct sociecies —two for the ladies 
and two for the gentiemen — which hold their 
regular meetings every Friday evening, and 

foten thape teeter a= exh'bitions of the success 
ot their literary efforts and musical genius. 
With such an efficient of teachers as has 
been elected to the faculty ranks, we 
prophesy that the — will be thoroag 
and the methods up to-date. 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Manchester District. 
Camp- meeting i — on this district is not 
m: 


modern meeting do so of necess and 
under vest. who and like it, do s0, 
eviden ney nae , and do not see in 
the occasion 


He died. A being of opinion that thereare 
more ministers than can work to advantage. 
at home; while of the rank and file many | 
by ag km the services o the stand unless 


remont 
next week as this style waxes or wanes. Wilmot, 
the week following, gives a grand unit. 
for ag work which will be with 
day there more truly than elsewhere it is 
to come within the in- 


fluence of this unique evangelism bat for a sin- 
le —so it y now or never. Rev. Messrs. 
Gite New London , Hil- 
manand Aiken of Concord, By ft Lewrence, 


souls mark the Divine approval! 
Contoocook is rallying pomsueet from the dis- 
tress of last year, and it is most earnestly hoped 
— es current nea will build many souls 
the kingdom of 
ae nchester, St. see is doing well, ny a 
a is giving much time and 
bautaugua i School at H okey 
which, Lagat as will grandly ad advance beyond 
vious years merical 


pa ae 
ae a H. B. Allen is dot 


an ingathering of | 


Rev. A. C. Coult has so far recovered from his 
recent severe illness that he, accompanied by his 
wife, is at Weirs, attending camp- meeting. 


Benjamin Norris, Esq., now in his 87th year, 
and heart nee lately removed with his only 
daughter, H. J. Goes, and her husband from 
eaneyivenia ‘to Plymouth, N.H., where they 
will reside onthe Kidder farm about two and 
one-half miles from the village church, which 
will be their place of worship. Mr. Norris is 
the only survivor of a family of thirteen chil- 
dren of whom three died in infancy. He was, 
save one,the youn ~y brother of the late Rev. 
Samuel Norris, of Hampshire Conference, 
whose memory is as ointment poured forth, and 
his eldest son is at present in the presiding 
elder’s office of Manchester District. 


The strong apparent ebb of the church to 
worldliness may afford occasion for the opinion 
among the masses that the average urder-shep- 

is more anxious for the fleece than for the 
flock. Limpness of spiritual grip in both min- 
istry and laity, paucity of numbers and lack of 
enthusiasm in camp- meeting campaigns, 
together with a very general disposition to wait 
for and depend upon a holiness convention, an 
evangelist, union revival meetings, or a Crusade 
band, before seeking by hearty, loving, personal 
service in city and country to rescue a soul from 
the snare of the devil, are some of the signs of 
ness. Why not recognize the old Method ist 
ideal and do om best to realize it? Kvery class 
crusade band and every pastor to his possibil- 
ity an evangelist. Pre-empt the territory — all 
it —for Christ and His church, before the be- 
ginnivg of the fatl campaign of fun and folly 
oubles our difficulty. why not ? SIRRON. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mus. WiInsLow's SooTuine SYRUP has been used for 

ona teething. It soothes the child, softens the 

allays ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
fomody for Diarrhans. "‘Twenty-tve cahtee bette 








Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, NY. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
Class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parior, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New rkish, Ruselan, and Natura! Salphur-Water 
baths. Dry tonic air SARATOGA waters, croquet, 
lawn tennis, splendid wheeling. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 











Church Register. 


HERALD OCOALENDAR. 
Nortbport Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 28 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-39 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., Aug. 23-29 
Sterling Camp- meeting, Avg. 23-27 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-90 
Laare! Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 33% 
Claremont Junction Uamp-meeting, Aug. 4-30 
Sheldon Camp- meeting, Aug. %5-31 


pm Dist, Eastern Div. Bp. League 
m, at Bast Machias camp-ground 
(huobesnstibeh, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 
Bast Machias Oamp-meeting, 
Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, 


‘ 





Aug. 27, % 
Aug. 8 to Bept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Aug. © Bept.4 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Bev. William P. Hyde, Palo Alto, Cal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. —if any one tn the third year, 
Maine Conference, has not received his work on exege- 
sis, write to Rev. J. H. Roberts, Pleasantdale, Me. 


KBARSARGE CAMP- MEETING ASSOCIATION, at 
Wilmot, N. H , invites the co-operation of all evangel- 
ical Ohristians ina five days’ meeting, Aug. 30 to Sept. « 
inclusive. Presiding Elder Norris will direct the meet- 
ing, and Rev. J.H, Emerson will have charge of the 
music. Special rates on Concord Division to West 
Andover for the occasion. Rev. G. W. Gile, of New Lon- 
don Academy, is expected to preach; also Revs Hilman 
end Alken, of Concord. ©. FP. Trosseus, 

SUB-DISTRICT CONVENTION. — The Epworth 

e eg of ~ Upper Cape sub-district, inclad- 
ian Werehawe Sandwich, Falmouth and Barn- 
stable, are we tnvised to to ‘send delegates to the sub-district 
convention to be held at Sagamore, Tuesday, Aug. 3, 
pecinatag of a.m. Rev. F.N.Upham, of Boston, will 

er of the evening. 

gy whe eapant tto -, prom omy. Mrs. Geo. W. 
Starbuck, Bournedale, Mas H. L. Cxrpman. 





Time tried and Proved. 


There is nothing like a well-tried au’ proved remedy, 
For more thirty years Adamson’s Botanic Cow rh 
Balsam has been the! favorite in thousands of homes 
eaifer and all forms of Throat and Lang Troubles. 

by all Druggistr. 








WARM HOUSES 
a Ueina Tue -” | BEST SECURED BY 


WINCHESTER 


HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR WATER! 
= 5 SMITH&THAYER co 
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INDIGESTION, 
HEART-BURN, 
and all Stomach 
Troubles quick! 


DYMPEr SLA == 


hy pe ION, Sample bottle tree by mail. 
is worth ite weightin gold when you 
nook te Ladvese Frankiie Hart, 92 John St., NewYork. 





The Combination Ol) Cure for Cancer 


Has the indorsement of the highest medical au- 
thority ip the world. It would seem strange in- 
deed if ms afflicted with concers and tu- 
mors, after knowing the facts, would resort to 
the dreaded knife and burning plaster which 
have hitherto been attended with such fata! re- 
sults. The fact that in the last six years over 
one hundred doctors have put themselves under 
this mild treatment shows their confidence in 

new method of treating those horrible dis- 
eases. Persons affiicted will do well to send for 
free hook giving ime and prices of Olls. 


Address Dr. D. M. Bye, Box 
Ind, 





25, Indianapolis, 
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OPINIONS OF BELLAMY’S “ EQUALITY.” 


O read “ Equality ” for the sake of ite be- 
ginning ten years ago is like putting up 
with a'bore because once you bad a tolerably 
good half-hour with his brother. For, if the 
truth be told, “ Equality ” is a colossal bore. 
The slight human interest which Mr. Bellamy 
secured in “ Looking Backward” has disap- 
peared entirely, and all he gives us is an un- 
wieldy mass of dry disquisition on the social 
methods of the present time compared with the 
probable methods of a hundred years hence. It 
has been remarked of a book by George Eliot 
that one could not tell whether it were a treatise 
disguised as a novel or a novel disguised asa 
treatise. There is no doubt in the present in- 
stance. “ Equality ” is a treatise disguised asa 
novel, and it is a pretty dull treatise at that. — 
New York Tribune, 

There are passages in the book that are calcu- 
lated to aggravate the discontent which already 
abundantly exists among our work-a-day peo- 
ple. Edith may ask,ever so demurely, “ Why 
did they not without a moment’s delay put an 
end to the inequalities from which they suf- 
fered ?”’ but the question leaves a sting and a 
suggestion. Nor is it reassuring to read that 
“ strife for wealth and desperation of want kept 
in quenchless blaze a hell of greed and envy, 
fear, bate, revenge, and every foul parsion of the 
pit.” Such talk as this, in the face of recent 
events, is incendiary, and can bode no profit for 
the multitude in hot weather. It was Burke 
who said that if you want to go anywhere, you 
must start from where you are. Mr. Bellamy 
paints an inaccessible ideal, filling its interstices 
and seams generously with a especies of cheap 
socialistic baiderdash that can only add to the 
rancor and hopel of the p t situation. 
“ We know a way,’ the agitators of his history 
oried, but the way does not appear. The major 
part of the book is an apocalyptic vision of ab- 
solute satisfactoriness. The remainder, except 
to discriminating minds, will be without harm 
only to those who can view it as an amusing 
satire. — The Month. 


. . 

While the eerlier volume was good enough as 
a novel to make economics attractive to novel- 
readers, the present volume is bad enough asa 
novel to make its economics distasteful to econ- 
omists. In economics, too, it is less plausible 
than wae the earlier book. In“ Looking Back- 
ward ” the wastefulness of many features of our 
present economic system, and the vast econo- 
mies which co-operation might effect, were 
often illustrated with a brilliancy and power 
unequaled by any of the more serious socialistic 
writers. But in the present volume, which as- 
sumes that co-operation and machinery enable 
seeh workman to produce $50 worth of producta 
per uay, the reader is continually oppressed 
with the feeling that the whole vision is a pban- 
tasmagoria of no more value than the Irisbman's 
“ will’ that each of his children sbould have 
severa! millions. — The Outlook, 

>. . 

The fault of “ Equality ” is that it pictures an 
imagined state of society wh'ch is ideally per- 
fect, and upon this basis of unattainable perfec- 
tion erraigns the existing conditions. Thought- 
less readers will overlook the fact that human 
nature will not now, noreven a hundred years 
from pow, udmit of any such development as is 
here set forth. Even such a Utopia has its res- 
ervation of exile for those who refuse to work, 
and a fair comparison with present conditions 
would bring out many other buman shortcom- 
ings. Our own faults, black as they are, would 
have a brighter bue were the vestal whiteness 
ot Mr. Bellamy’s machine-made people dulled 
by the ineradicable defects of human nature. — 
Book News. 





- . 


The picture will probably please only a few 
persons. Few energetic men and women will be 
captivated by it,and now as always there people 
ot energy will decide the worth of the book and 
the acceptance or rejection of such economic 
conditions as it proposes. He who was wiser 
than Solomon, and wiser than any communist, 
said, * A man’s life consisteth not in the things 
which he posseeseth.” Physical comfort and 
freedom from care under collective ownership 
and collective management will nct make men 
what they ought to be. Mr. Bellamy’s Paradise 
is not the one we long for. 

The occasion must not pass without an earnest 
and decided protest against the description by 
the author of the political, social, religious and 
economical conditions at about the year 1890. It 
is inaccurate, and the incorrectness of it leads 
one to question the competency of the autbor to 
treat such a theme as be bas taken in band. 
This inaccuracy begins in the first chapter and 
is continued to the end of the book. — Christian 
Intelligencer. “at i 

A more serious mistake in Mr. Bellamy’s new 
book is the mixing up of imagined pbysical in- 
ventions with the careful and real studies of a 
statesman. Mr. Bellamy has no right, as it 
seems to me, when he wants to get out of a 
scrape, to invent en invention for that purpore. 
Take the marked instance of domestic service, 
which is perbaps the most difficult single prob- 
lem which he has to solve. Of that service, as 
everybody knows, the most difficult sub-prob- 
lem is washing-day. Mr. Bellamy must meet 














the question, “‘ How are you going to get round 
washing-day?”’ Met by this difficulty, he sim- 
ply invents a sort of papier- maché clothes which 
everybody is to wear, and which, in great holo- 
causts, they are to put into the fire every Satur- 
day night, while the government wagons bring 
cound new ones. There ought to be a foot-note 
or an appendix to tell how these clothes are to 
be made. It is such mixture of fancy with ar- 
gument which bas done most, perhaps, to hold 
back such studies as this for the improvement 
of today and tomorrow. — EpwARD EVERETT 
HALE, in August Book Buyer. 
. 7 

From a literary point of view “ Equality ” is 
a plain failure. Mr. Bellamy’s rhetorical felicity 
in the construction of smoothly flowing and 
sometimes striking sentences has not, indeed, 
failed him,and his “ Parable of the Tank ”’ is 
very well done, leaving aside the queation of its 
justice. But there is here no freshness of inci- 
dent and no picturerqueness of plot; the threed 
of love story was spun out in “‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ which in all respects is a far more read- 
able book than “ Equality.” This sequel, like so 
many other sequels, is fatally dull. Four bun- 
dred pages of conversation which is conversa- 
tion only iu name, on thoughts clearly outlined 
in the former book, are too much forany but 
hardened readers. Enthusiastic socialists may 
succeed in the attempt to read the book througb. 
Others will feel a deep regret that Mr. Bellamy 
bas so neglected his obvious mission as a novel- 
ist of remarkable originality, and wasted nine 
years more of his life on speculations which 
the judicious and philosophic can only pro- 
nounce fanciful and abortive. ... The funda- 
mental objection to be made to “ Equality” is 
its failure to connect with reality — the extreme 
improbability of such a state as it depicts aris- 
ing in a few years out of the utterly monstrous 
nineteenth century which Mr. Bellamy’s unbal- 
anced imagination sees. No well-ordered mind 
will recogaize in such a distorted image the 
present age in which we actually live. A writer 
who Is so incapable of describing with ordinary 
fairness what lies about him every day is not the 
prophet to whom civilized men will resort with 
confidence. ‘“ Equality” is a prophecy made by 
a brilliant and sincere mind possessed by one 
idea to the exclusion of the many other ideas 
needed to correct and qualify it. If, in 
truth, the world of ideas has any one superior to 
all others it is not finality, but unceasing effort 
after excellence; it is not monotony in equality, 
but unity in variety. As a picture of a final 
state of economic and social equality, this vol- 
ume js even more an offense against the truth of 
things than it is a literary failure. — Literary 
World. 

+. . 

We have taken the time to read through this 
long, tedious book. It is written with note- 
worthy lucidity and with commendable clear 
ness. But there is no suspicion of a plot, and 
the questions and answers of which it is made 
up are interminably long and monotonous... . 
Let it be understood, then, that the book has no 
claims for attention from a literary viewpoint. 
Those who like to believe tnat not a single so- 
cial condition of the present day is what it 
should be, that rich men are tyrants, whether 
they wish to be or not, and that out of sucha 
state of corruption is to spring a republic where 
all people are alike in every way, should try to 
read the book through... . 

According to “Equality,” the State owes 
every man everything, and Coxey must sbare 
with Edward Everett Hale whether he wishes to 
or not. But so remarkable have been the changes 
that Dr. Hale in the new republic likes to share 
with Coxey. The Government owes every man 
aliving—which is a most erroneous supposi- 
tion; cleverness and industry count for noth- 
ing; each citizen elects an occupation and the 
Government locates him ; it is a delight even to 
clean the sewers; women wear masculine dress 
and do not know what jewelry is; women enter 
into all the occupations, do not change their 
names when they marry, and presumably are as 
unattractive as Edith Leete; the Government 
owns everything, including all the people; 
there is no money — but why go on? It is one 
long unending display of attractions that do not 
attract. It is enough to make the poor man re- 
joice over the minor defects in the present order 
of things. The reviewers who have to read this 
book through owe Mr. Bellamy thanks for one 
thing. He makes them glad that they are not 
as rich as some other men if equality is to be 
purchased by life in a civilization so insuffer- 
ably dull as the one pictured in this book. The 
chance to be more and to do more than the 
average man or woman is one that we always 
want assured us. 

Already some critics have declared that much 
of Mr. Bellamy’s book is of an incendiary nat- 
ure. There is truth in the charge. It is un- 
worthy of any man who wishes to be called a 
patriot and an optimist to say that “strife for 
wealth and desperation for want kept in 
quencbless blaze a bell of greed and envy, fear, 
hate, revenge and every foul passion of the pit.” 
No good is accomplished by such fire-eating 
talk. It may do for Debs, but it is wrong for 
Mr. Bellamy. If it is a study in satire, let it 
pass. But if this book is advanced seriously, as a 
student’s view of an ideal republic, it is hard to 
see how he reconciles with bis own conscience 
such scathing attacks upon our institutions. 
When a man believes the whole world out of 


joint, it is likely that the trouble is in his own 
mind. Mr. Be 


United States, for the future state that he sees 
ahead is infinitely less ideal than the present 
one, which he deems rotten to the core. — Bos- 
ton Journal, 





Magazines. 


—— The North American Review presents for 
August atable of contents notable for variety 
and timeliness. The opening pages are devoted 
to the publication of the second and concluding 
portion of “Geners! Grant’s Letters to a 
Friend.” Men of letters will turn with avidity 
to a brilliant essay by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
entitled “ Ten Years of English Literature,” 
wherein is reviewed the literary tendencies in 
England during the past decade. “ Has Judaism 
a Future?” is a very pertinent question in 
connection with the discussion relative to 
* Zionism,” and is very thoughtfully considered 
by Prof. Abram 8. Isaacs. Hon. Henry C. Ide 
contributes a carefully prepared paper on “ UVur 
Interest in Samoa” The fourth paper in the 
series of articles on “ The Progress of the United 
States,” by Michael G. Mulhall, F. 8. 8., is pre- 
sented in thie number, and treats of ‘‘ The Prairie 
States.’ Under the title of ‘ Speaker Reed and the 
House of Representatives,”” Mayo W. Hazeltine 
critic'ses the article on “How the House Does 
Business,” which was contributed by Speaker 
Reed to the June number of the Review. (291 
Fifth Ave., New York.) 


—— The Biblical World tor August is a fresh 
and thought-provoking number. Editorially, 
under the head of “‘ Higher Criticism as a Lit- 
erary Study,” appear these wiee and suggestive 
lines: “ Is it not true that a good deal of space 
has been occupied by the editors of our relig- 
fous papers in statements intended to turn 
opinion against those who are called ‘ higher 
critics ?’ The attitude of many has been po 
lemic in the extreme. Une wonders sometimes 
whether it has been altogether Christianlike. 
Has it ever occurred to those who have written 
these polemic statements, and to those who have 
read them, that perhaps the great duty of the 
cburch is to train higher critics rather than to 
fight them ? If, for all time, we could drop the 
phrase ‘ higher criticism’ and substitute the 
phrase ‘ literary study,’ it is probable that there 
would not be any serious difference in opinion 
on this question. And yet it is true that high- 
er criticism is only literary study.” In the same 
issue Prof. Willis*J. Beecher discusses “ The 
Most Urgent Need in Old Testament Study,” 
and Prof. George H. Schodde, “ Anointing with 
Oil.” (The University of Chicago Press.) 


—— The Nineteenth Century for August is a 
good average number. We are reminded, in 
reading it, that it is possible to have too much 
of even a good thing. For that reason there 
will be a sense of relief when the English mag- 
azine has at last dismissed the Queen's Jubilee. 
Francis de Pressensé writes of “ France, Russia 
and the England of the Jubilee,” but he has a 
mental twist born evidently of jealousy of Eng- 
land and hatred of Germany. His paper is 
brilliant, but utterly lacking the judicial ele- 
ment. “Elizabethan Rejoicings: A Retro- 
spect,” by Ed. Vincent Heward, will prove very 
agreeable reading to the complacent English- 
man. “ Zionism,” by Dr. Emil Reich, is a very 
comprehensive and luminous paper, which will 
put the reader in touch with the many phases of 
the Jewish question that Is now being exploited 
under the term “ Zionism.” “ The True Story 
of Eugene Aram,” by H. B. Irving, will prove 
of intense Interest to any one who has ever read 
Bulwer Lytton’s delineation of this tragic story. 
“ Tine Case of the Foreign Residents in Japan,” 
by Robert Young, presents a mass of informa- 
tion which is very practical and pertinent. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Company: New 
York.) 


——The Contemporary Review for August 
maintains ite deservedly high reputation for the 
very able discussion of the most important 
current events and happenings. Dr. M. R. 
James writes with critical balance of ‘‘ The New 
Sayings of Christ.” Mulball,in his “ Twenty 
Years of Trade.”” makes some surprising revela- 
tions. Prof. W.M. Ramsay writes interestingly, 
as he always does,on ‘ What to Do in the East.” 
«The Ecclesiastical Outlook,” by G. W. E. 


Russell, is a profoundly orthodox and deeply 
spiritual article. This is a noteworthy para- 
graph: “This question leads me to the confes- 
sion of my very deepest religious conviction — 
the faith which lies at the root of all that [ be- 
lieve, and hope, and expect. ‘He thet hath the 
Son hath life; and he thet hath not the Son of 
God hbatn not life.’ The solution of all diffi- 
culties, the regulation of a!l conduct, lies in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. They are Chris- 
tians who can from their hearts say (as Mr. 
Gladstone said in a letter to an inquirer in 
America): * Ali I write, and all I think, and ali 
I hope, is based upon the Divinity of our Lord, 
the one central hope of our poor wayward 


race,’”’ There are other strong papers in this 
number. (Leonard Scott Publication Co.: New 
York.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


——The September number of McClure’s 
Magozine will contain a series of life portraits 
ot Henry Ciay, most of them never before pub- 
lished. It will also have an article by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, of the British Museum, showing what 
recent discoveries have done toward determin- 
ing when the four Gospels were written and 
confirming their historical value. 





—-The Century will offer four prizes of $250 
each for four successive years to college gradu- 
ates with the degree of Bachelor of Arts for the 
best poem, the best ersay,and the best short 
story. Full particulars of this stimulating offer 
will be found under the head of “‘ Topics of the 
Time ” in the September number. 


— Mr. Anthony Hope was asked recently, 
apropos of his coming lecture-tour in this 
country, whether be intended to write a book 
of his American impressions. He promptly 
answered: “I shall be there too long to write 
my impressions. | understand that no travekr 
ever writes a book who stays in a country more 
than a week,and I shall be in America three 
months at least.”’ 


—— Mr. Gladetone has sent the following ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of a copy of Gen. 
James Grant Wilson's “‘ General Grant ” in Ap- 
pleton’s Great Commanders Series: “I thank 
you for the welcome gift of your most interest- 
ing life of General Grant. America is a happy 
country if she can produce even a few men 
worthy to be named as approaching to the ex- 
cellence of Washington.”” The reference is toa 
comparison drawn by the author between Grant 
and Washington. 


—— One of the most interesting features of 
Harper's Magazine tor September will be an 
article on George du Maurier, by Henry James, 
giving an intimate view of the artist and writer. 
Other attractive features will be: “‘ Around Lon- 
don by Bicycle,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell: 
“The Beginnings of the American Navy,” by 
James Barnes; instalments of the serial stories 
by Frank R. Stockton and John Fox, Jr.; anda 
bumorous romance of the golf links, ‘‘ The Lost 
Ball,” by W. G. van T. Sutphen, etc. 

—— Sir Lewis Morris, author of “ The Epic of 
Hades,” etc., is to make a lecturing tour in this 
country under the management of Major Pond, 
beginning early in November. 

—— Harper & Brothers will publish, Sept. 3: 
“Certain Accepted Heroes,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; “ From a Girl’s Point of View,” by 
Lilian Bell; ‘‘ Paste Jewels,” by John Kendrick 
Bangs; “The Painted Desert,” by hirk Mun- 
roe; **‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime” (new edition), by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford; “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Uoast”’ (new edition), by 
Samuel Adams Drake; and “An Upen-Byed 
Conspiracy,” by W. D. Howells. 

—— Madame Sarah Grand, the author of “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” has been at work upon a new 
novel. It is described as an extraordinary study 
of a woman’s psychological evolution, and is 
supposed to be largely autobiographical. 

——It is said that Mr. Hall Caine spent 
months in stodying what may be termed sub- 
terrarean London in order to obtain material 


for a portion of bis new romance, “ The Chris- 
tian.” The titles of the four parts into which 
the story is divided are “‘ The Outer World,” 





“The Religious Life,” “ The Devil's Acre,” and 
* Sanctuary.’”’ 
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NECROLOGY OF THE SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


ELOW will be found a list of the de- 
ceased alumni of the School of The- 
ology. If any one can fill out any of the 
blanks, or give any other information, 
please address the Biographical Secretary, 
Rev. Seth O. Oary, at Wollaston, Mass. 


JounN DANIEL KBEFE, 1892, Rock River Conf., 
d. Burlington, Vt., April 9, 1896. 

GEORGE KEISTER, 1875, United Brethren, b. in 
Pennsylvania, April 8, 1847; d. Dayton, O., 
Aug. 2, 1880, while a member of the faculty of 
Union Biblical Seminary. 

Enos E. KELLOGG, 1855, No. N. Y. Conf., b. 
Turin, N. Y., April 1, 1828; d. Manorville, N. Y., 
July, 1883. 

EDWARD Payson KING, 1870, N. E. Contf., b. 
North Amherst, Mass., Dec, 24, 1843; d. Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1893. 

ViNcENT D. LAWRENCE, 1877, No. Ohio Conf., b. 
Claridon, O., July 13, 1850; d. Gambria, O., 
Jan. 14, 1881. 

ERNEST HENRY LESEMAN, 1874, N. E. Contf., b. 
in Prussia, Oct. 25, 1843; d. Ballardvale, Mass., 
Feb. 22, 1875. 

CaRLOs RoscoE MARTIN, 1859, Vt. Conf., b. in 
Vermont, June 29, 1835; d. Foochow, China, 
Sept. 6, 1864. 

ALLAN J. MAXWELL, 1882, North India Contf., b. 
Crawford County, Pa., May 13, 1851; d. Luck- 
now, India, Oct. 20, 1890. 

CHARLES ATWOOD MERRILL, 1855, N. E. Cont., 
b. Woodstock, Me., April 20, 1826; d. Spring- 
field, Mass., Jan. 9, 1896. 

CHARLES CLINTON MILLER, 1863, N. Y. Cont., b. 
Whitlockville, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1836; d. Ancram, 
N. Y., Dec. 15, 1892. 

GroRGE W. MILLER, 1884, Kansas Conf., b 
Three Springs, Pa., April 19, 1850; d. Tusca- 
rora, Nev., June 12, 1886. 

Joun J. Mriisaps, 1858, M. KE. Church, South, 
Chaplain 20th Miss., Floyd’s Va. Brigade; 4d 
at the home of Mr. Ross, Monroe County, Va., 
Dec. 16, 1861. 

CHARLES NASON, 1851, N. E. So. Conf., b. Ken- 
nebunk, Me., Sept. 14, 1822; d. Woonsocket, 
R. £., May 28, 1885. 

CHARLES H. NEWELL, 1862, d. in Alabama, 
March 10, 1894. 

ANNA OLIVER, 1876, pastor of several churches; 
d. Greensboro, Md., Nov. 20, 1893, 52 years of 
age. 

WARREN B. Osaoop, 1872, Troy Conf., b. Eliza- 
bethtown, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1844; d. Bristol, Vt., 
Aug. 17, 1880. 

JoHN PAULSON, 1850, So. Kansas Conf., b. in 
Canada, 1820; d. Fort Scott, Kansas, March 4, 
1893. He was Chaplain of the 8th Kansas. 

NATHAN F. Perry, 1872, Vermont Cont., b. 
Violet, P. Q., Canada, Ovt. 15, 1848; d. St. 
Albans, Vt., Sept. 17, 1884. 

LEANDER W. PILCHER, 1876, No. China Conf., b. 
Jackson, Mich., Aug. 2, 1848; d. Peking, China, 
Nov. 24, 1893, while president of Peking Uni- 
versity. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON PILLSBURY, 1868, 
No. Neb. Conf., b. 80. Berwick, Me., July 14, 
1840; d. Fullerton, Neb., Dec. 28, 1895. 

JoHN PEARSON PILISBURY, 1891, Cong., b. 
Kingston, N. H., Dec. 6, 1866; d. Redlands, 
Cal., Dec. 20, 1896. 

EDWIN FRANK PITCHER, 1867, Phil. Conf., b. 
Fairmont, W. Va., Feb. 14,1846; 4. same place, 
May 18, 1876. 

GrorGE O, ROBINSON, 1883, Kansas Conf., b. 
Morristown, N. 8., Oct. 16, 1848; d. Tuscarora, 
Nev., Jan. 6, 1885. 

SAMUEL Roy, 1867, N. E. Cont., b. Ireland, Oct. 
19, 1838; d. Rockport, Mass., Oct. 25, 1874. 

HIRAM PAULDING SATCHWELL, 1859, b. Barker, 
N. Y., July 15, 1830; d. Newburg, Ore., Feb. 1, 
1894. 

JaMEs VANSTON SAUNDERS, 1863, N. Y. East 
Conf., b. Manchester, Eng., April 8, 1834; d. 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., May 31, 1896. 

ARTHUR N. SEARLES, 1891, N. E. So. Conf., b 
North Royalton, O., Aug. 17, 1860; d. Portland, 
Conn., Feb. 12, 1895. 

WILLIAM H. SIMONSON, 1862, d. Jan. 18, 1889. 

EZEKIEL SMITH, 1853, Maine Conf., b. Phillips, 
Me., 1823; d. Brunswick, Me., July 9, 1893. 

Lucius C. Smrrg, 1878, Mexico Conf., b. Ply- 
mouth, O., March 4, 1853; d. Oaxaca, Mex., 
March 12, 1896. 

HENRY F, SPENCER, 1862; d. Turin, N. Y., Nov. 
28, 1885. 

James B, STEVENS, 1858, a local preacher; d 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 24, 1874. 

NATHANAEL FRANKLIN STEVENS, 1861, N. E. 
Cont., b. Northfield, Vt., Feb. 6, 1830; d. Ber- 
nardston, Mass., June 8, 1879. 

DANIEL CORWIN STEVENSON, 1878, Prof. Col- 
legiate Institute, Augusta, Ky., b. Dec. 18, 
1851; d. Aiken, 8. C., April 7, 1883. 

DUGALD THOMPSON, 1852, Des Moines Conf., b. 
Glasgow, Scotiand, June 23, 1828; d. Des 
Moines, lowa, May 18, 1896. 

OsMonD Sr, JAMES, 1878; d. Aug. 31, 1885. 

CHUROH TABOR, 1862, Vermont Conf., b. South 
Hero, Vt., July 256, 1835; d. Wait’s River, Vt., 
June 30, 1896. 

Gzorar CvyLer THOMAS, 1860, Vermont Cont., 





b. Albany, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1833; d. Tinmouth, 

Vt., Nov. 22, 1883. 

ARTHUR WELLS TIRRELL, 1885, N. E. Cont., b. 
Chesterfield, Mass., Sept. 21, 1858; d. Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., Dec. 19, 1891. 

WILLIAM F. WARD, 1857, Balt. Conf., b. Prince 
George County, Md., Feb. 10, 1837; 4. Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 30, 1889. 

IRA STONE WATKINS, 1852, entered Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y.,s00n after, and was 
drowned in the Mohawk River, near that 
place, June 4, 1853. 

W. DE M. WEEDON, 1860; d. June 1, 1863. 

CHARLES PHELPS WELLMAN, 1877, Savannah 
Conf., b. Marblehead, Mass., Jan., 1850; d. New 
Haven, Ct., April, 1883. 

CHARLES YOUNG, 1855, N. E. Conf., b. Edin- 
burg, Scotiand, April 23, 1831; d. Chelsea, 
Mass., Dec. 11, 1894. 

In addition to this list, the following are 
reported as deceased, but without further 
items: — 

JouN K. B. CLAYTON, "54. 
Gero, W. EB. Ex.is, 55. 
Wu. F. PENNEY, ’77. 
ALFRED WELCH, ’52. 


Wollaston, Mass. 





Obituaries. 


Gray.—Mrs. Lydia (Goodwin) Gray was 
born ia Glover, Vt., May 10, 1820, and died at 
her home in Sheffield, Vt-, June 21, 1895 

Mrs. Gray bad a remarkable experience. She 
Was converted when she was but nine years of 
age, and, living in a community where most of 
the peopie were ungodly, even in her childhood 
she endured persecutions for Christ’s sake. One 
day at a social gathering when she was bot a 
ame girl some one said in scorn, “ Do you 

now that Lydia prays?” “ Yes,” said she, “I 
do,” and she knelt down and prayed with such 
power that she “ lost her strength’ and did not 
recover for several hours. A Methodist preacher 
came to the community to preach. She attended 
the meeting. She not thet he koelt when at 
prayer. She had never seen a minister kneel in 
public service. She said to her friends, *“* W hat- 
ever that man is, I am.” She had not yet joined 
apy church. When sixteen years old she went 
to Lowell, Mass., ana joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church during the pane pl of Rev. 
Orange Scott. She was a constant reader of 
God’s Word. This practice she formed when a 
ehlid, for then she was in the habit of by 
” little Bible hidden ip her bosom 
go alone and read it. This custom of ba. 
the Word she eontinued till the time of her 
death. Her Bible always lay on the kitchen 
window-sill, where she could handily reach it 

For many years Mrs. tn Me one of the chief 
supporters of the Sheffield Methodist er fa 
Church, and until the day of her deat 
terest was unabated. It was her special care 
look after the parsonage, the home of ian 
ister, ‘The church was ired during the ijast 
few months of her -_ and when so feeble that 
she could not walk, she was driven to the church 
that +he might see what Tress was be’ 
made. The last work with which she busied 
her hands on earth was something for the 
church. She has been missed; she will be 


missed. 
The funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
John McDonald, assisted by Rev. 8. C. Johnson. 
C. G. Gorse. 








Norris. — George Ames Norris, only eon of 
Horace R. and Jennie M. Norris, was born in 
December, 1869, and died in June, 1897, aged 27 
years and 6 months. 

He was born of the Spirit and onited with the 
M. E. Church in Canaan, N. H., under the faith- 
ful Ss of Rev. J. H. Trow. Never in 
ae yeical health, he was always bookishly 

and early devel ped a teste and aptness 
for teaching, which became his chosen calling 
and for which he was seeking a thorough prep- 
aration when fatally smitten by consumption. 
Greatly interested in the West n Mission 
under . Thompson's ministry he served 
acceptably as ‘superintendent in that Sunday- 
school as well as at the Street, giving his best 
service to each as well as to the work of the 
Grange in that town, in which he became much 
interested, serving as until advanc 
disease made service impossible. He did h 
best for the Master’s sake until the last. 
A large concourse of friends orn their 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shapely Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, produced by Cutr 
cuRA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the PorEs 


(ticura 


Con tole ropes Bot ayant, og" Porrss Dave arp Camm. 


Senatity the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 


BABY HUMORS "Maing od Seu essa Ta 











a ago ae Crocker was born in Barre, 
Mass., 1814, and passed away in _Dixmont, 
Maine, Jay ne 1897, thus terminating a long and 
useful life of 83 years. 

By his Geath xmont has lost one of its most 
conspicuous —_. He possessed a ct 
ae E oy, and once met was 

is hs canaee, the depth 0 of his 
Hy end bis warm heart made him a 
valuable citizen; and the relation be held to our 
—- made bis home a welcome spot for pastor 


Mr. Crocker leaves a widow, two sons and two 
hters, to remember with gratitade the life 
he lived. It may be truly said of him, “ He, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 
NORMAN LA MARSH. 





Substitutes for Horsford’s 
Actd Phosphate are Dangerous. 


Because they cost less, many substitutes are offered 
some of which are dangerous. and none of which wii 
he roduce the same effect as the genuine. In-«ist - 

on — Horsrorp’ A whether puaree a bottle of 

or* " in a glass of soda. 








Bald Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR FROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
Gruff of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Established 22 years. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





Educational. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 
Kent's Hil . Main-. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 31. 
Send for Catalogue. 


East Maine Seminary, 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W.A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 





Fall Term opens augast 30, 
PR gts Freserstory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
Courses, Mii ene 
échere, with ¥*- > {nstruction. Location unsur- 


Easy of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. 
d for Ustalogue. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
examin+tions June 4 an:! 25, and Sept. 7 and 


Batrance 
6, 1897. For circulars 
Miss ELLEN HYD#, Principal. 








Raove Is.tanp, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. "Roth seses. On 
i Someegee. Bicctete light. Blegant 
ne -.4 hall. Bodow Twelve courses. September 
ia. trated Catalogue. 


F. D. BLAKESLER, D. D., Principal. 


Drew Theological Seminar. 


Trition and Furnished Rooms free tures on Spe- 
cial ies every — -Per.ioular RR given to 
Sacred gg Pal ns third Thursday in 
September. information w ese e President, 

ENBY A. BUTTZ, 








Maseacuuserts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and weil cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sarg 





Methodist Book Concer. 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


THE BUSY MAN and 
WOMAN’S COLLECE 


Cc. L. S. C. Course of 
Reading. 
OCTOBER, 1897-'98. 


IVPERIAL GERMANY. By Sipney 
WHITMAN, Illustrated. $1.00 
THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 
By Prof. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 


The University of Chicago. 1.00 
ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME. By 
MAURICE PELLISON. Illustrated. 1.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL 
EUROPE. By Prof. Ottver J. 
THATCHER, The University of Chi- 
cago. 1.00 

ROMAN AND MEDLEVAL ART. By 
WILLIAM H. Goopyear, Lecturer to 
the Brooklyn Institute. Illustrated. 1.00 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly mag- 
azine (12 numbers), illustrated. 2.00 





Write for Circular giving full explanation of the 
Course. Free on requeat 


New England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Maas 
Fall term of 8ist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal § 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
{National and Internationa Growth, 


The past year (bearers of funiversity "degrees from 
ninety-five American and foreign universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools bave pursued profes- 
sional and other advanced stadies in Boston Univergjty. 
Its 1327 matriculants came from twenty-four For- 
eign. and from thirty-four American States and 
Territories. To students of literature, philosophy, 
science, law. medicine, theology, Boston offers many 





advantages found in no other city. The University-hes <9 


130 Professors and Lecturers. Yor free cirediive 
aod information respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Maas. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 
Students prepared for College. Seminary 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 
Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


tw” Send for a Catalogue to ine Mr esssent, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON,' 
Tilton, N. H. 





of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 





ular or forekn ete. 
2 Ita broadly planned couree of stady. 
Boston p ty both fi Sen Seeee Sate 





nish the best of teach including many 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, « faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly Wife. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electiv: One prep year. Special 

di admitted ff eigh years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 
Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

4 Its handiwork and other anasual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, MI!- 
Mnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo! year, $600. For illustrated 

_— — address (mentioning Zion’s Huraup) 0. 0. 
Braepon Principal. 

















HE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated 
EVERETT 0. FISK & co., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
10 Pifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. } 
1942 1th Bt. Washingtoa, D. 0. 
abash Avenue, Onicago, Ill. 
“De King St. West, Toronto, Can, 
pant Pailding, Minneapolis, Min 
107 Keith & Pe: Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
r Building, Denver, Colo. 
5%5 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100- 


“page jeney 
pondence with employers 
vited. strotion ‘oem sent to teachers on ception. 
lange aun mbers of school officers from all sections of 
ine indians more than ninety per cent. of 
uperintendents of New England 
have bite to us for teachers . 
We have filled positions at calaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000. 





TEACHERS 


WANTED! 





plana: two'biant give fr ire rope oe ° On 
MERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Dr. o 


8 W. COR, MAIN @ 3D STS , LOUWWVILLe, KF. \ 
Northern vacancies Chicago Office, 








HURCH 


Joun H. Pray 


ARPET: . 


ARPETS orc: 58 Sar iuNcron 


RANTERS a 10 cents pays for book 

to employers for recom bending teachers 

M. Satcon, A. M., § 
wx AND MANAGER ; 

Southern vacanctes Louisville office. 


Sons & Co., 


Must have more members. Several 
, containing 
SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


69.71 DEARBORN ST., CHIC aco, Tu 
Ona fee egisters in both office 


PHOLSTERY 
BOSTON. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 17. 


Governor Wolcott, with his family, is spend- 
ing a two weeks’ vacation at Northeast Harbor, 
Me. 

— New England suffers severely from thunder 
storms. 

-The steamer “ Belgica,” with the Gerlache 
Antarctic expedition on board, sails from Ant- 
werp for Grabam’s Land. 

— Justice Stephen J. Field completes a record 
for longest service on the bench of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, having been appointed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1863. 

— Mexico reported to be engaged in a war with 
the Yucatan Indians. 

— Michel Angiolillo, the anarchist assassin of 
Premier Canovas, sentenced to death, at Madrid. 

—The American Bankers Association assem- 
bles in Detroit for its twenty-third annual 
meeting. 


Wednesday, August 18. 


—.The great Utica mines at Angel’s, Cal., on 
tire. 

— Death, at Washington, D. C., of Gen. David 
G. Swain, U. 8. A., in whose arms President 
Garfield expired. 

— William C. Wilson, of Philadelphia, an aged 
librarian and bibliophile, murdered, the prob- 
able motive for the crime being robbery. 

—A car famine threatened on Western roads, 
caused by the Immense grain crops. 

— Cotton and woolen mills in Rhode Island 
resume on full time. 

— The British Science Association convenes at 
Toronto, Ont. 

—Atrain held up near Edmond, Okishome, by 
eight masked men. No p 
and the robbers’ efforts to blow open the safe 
unsuccessful. 

— Johnnie Conway, the five-year-old son of 
Michael Conway, of Albany, N. Y., abducted 
and held for ransom —a case similar to that of 
Charlie Ross. 





Thursday, August 19. 

—UCapt. J. W. Whitman, of Rockland, Me., 
and the first mate, William Saunders, of the 
schooner “ Olive Pecker,”” murdered at sea by a 
mutinous crew and the vessel burned. 

—The East Indian insurrection spreading. 
The Afridis marching through the Khyber pass 
upon Jamrad. Garrisoned towns threatened by 
the combined tribes. 

— Naval parade in Portland, Me., witnessed 
by thousands. 

—Two freight trains wrecked on the Louis- 
ville & Nasbville R. R., near Leansborough, Ill. 
Six men killed, employees of the road. 

—The explosion of a bomb on the departure 
ot President Faure for Russia causes great ex- 
citement in Paris. 

—Much damage done to crops in South 
Dakota by a heavy snowstorm —the earliest 
ever known in that section. , 


Friday, August 20. 

— Four men killed by an explosion at the 
Davenport (Ia.) glucose works. 

— The revenue cutter, “‘ Daniel Manning,” 
built in Boston, accepted by Government. 

— Johnnie Conway, the kidnapped boy, found 
and restored to his parents. 

—The great chocolate business of Walter 
Baker & Co., Ltd. (owned by the late Henry L. 
Pierce), sold toa syndicate for $5,000,000. 

—A powder and dynamite magazine in Port 
Colborne, Ont., struck by lightning and blown 
up. 

— Minister Angell reaches Constantinople. 

— News from the Indian frontier more reas- 
suring. The British forces on the border now 
number more than 35,000 men. 

— Joseph C. Hendrix elected president of the 
Bankers Association. 


— Enraged Cook County (IIl.) farmers lynch a 
a thief who had attacked a defenceless woman 
in her home. 

Saturday, August 21. 


— Wheat touches $1 in New York, Minneap- 
olis, St. Louis, Duluth and Chicago. 


— Celebration of the twenty-eighth reunion 
of the Army of the Potomac, at Troy, N. Y. 


—John Lind and a companion, whose name 
is not stated, under arrest in Bahia, charged 


: 
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with the murder of Capt. Whitman and Mate 
Saunders and the burning of the “ Olive 
Pecker.” 

— Execution, by garroting,of Michel Angi- 
olillo, the murderer of Senor Canovas del 
Castillo, the prime minister of Spain. 


— Uniform improvement in business reported 


; all over the country. 


—Gen. Marcelo Azcarraga appointed primes 
minister of Spain in place of the late Canovas 
del Castillo. 


Monday, August 22. 

— The Grand Army of the Republic assembles 
in Baffalo, N. Y., for its annual encampment. 

— Over 2,000 Brazilians wounded in skirmishes 
with the fanatics near Canudos. 

— Continued rush of gold seekers to the Klon- 
dike. 

— Japan agrees to Hawaii’s arbitration offer. 

— Attempted robbery of a Canton (Q0.) bank; 


one of the burglars shot dead by a night watch- 
man. 


—- Promise of large crops in India. 

—‘ The Raising of Lazarus,” the painting by 
Henry Tanner, the Negro artist, purchased by 
the French government for the Luxembourg. 

— Great popular agitation in France because 
of the rise in the price of bread. 

— Heavy frosts reported in Michigan. 

— Great Britain grants Belgian products the 


same privileges of entering Canada that have 
been already granted Germany. 











DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM RICE. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 





ing? Rarely does the removal of one man leave 
80 many,so varied, and so important places 
vacant. 

The funeral of Dr. Rice occurred on Friday 
afternoon. At the home Rev. Dr. D. H. Ela,a 
trustee of Wesleyan University and Wesleyan 
Academy, who was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Rice for many years, made the prayer. The 
public services were held at 3 o’clock in Trinity 
Church, Rev. Dr. J. O. Knowles, presiding elder 
ot West District, in charge, assisted by Revs. 
W. J. Heath, W. G. Richardson, A. O. Skinner, 
E. P. Herrick, 8. F. Upham, W. R. Clark, and 
W.R. Newhall. It was a noticeable mark of the 
esteem in which Dr. Rice was held that the 
chu h was so nearly filled at this time of the 
year when so many are absent from the city. 
Mew bers of the faculty of Wesleyan University 
and of the board of trustees of that institation 
and of Wilbraham Academy were present. The 
Methodist ministers of Springfield ana vicinity, 
with a goodly number from a distance, came to 
do reverent honor to the man whom they so 
greatly loved. Hons. J. F, Aimy and Matthew 
Robson, of Salem, were seen in the audience. 
Before the singing by a male quartet, Rev. A. C. 
Skinner, who is acting pastor —Dr. Tuckley 
being absent in Europe—said: “‘ Among the 
number of hymas given a cherished place in the 
heart of Dr. Rice were,‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
and ‘Abide with Me.’ It will bs of interest to 
know that these two bymns were repeated in 
the Voctor’s ears a few days before his malady 
brought about the end, and when he seemed at 
death's portal the following linvs were whispered 
in his ear by bis son, Prof. William North 
Rice: — 

“* So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! ’" 


The addresses, both of which were tenderly 
fitting and discriminating, were made by Drs. 
8. F. Upbam and W. R. Clark. Weare happy 
to supplement our estimate of this unique man 
by the tributes of these life-long friends. Dr. 
Upham said, in part: — 


“The life which he led bere had the manifest 
beauty of holiness. His piety was deep and 
calm. He wore no badge on his forehead, with 
the words, ‘1! am holier than thou.’ He was not 
ostentatious in h lety, but the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ a forth in bis life. He was 
blessed with great beauty of spirit. It did = 
good to be near him, so cheerful, —~ %& 

so perfectly natural was his religious life. it 
was this fact that made his home so pleasant to 
— It ever there was a heaven on earth, it 

as his home. He was never bappier than when 
= some such occasion as Thanksgiving Day, 
when his house was full of young people. 
There was a charm about him that went out 
from him and drew young people to him. It 
was the life of Jesus Christ made clear through 
his holiness. 

“ Dr. Rice was a born leader, yet he never as- 
pired to be one. He was a leader because he 
was fitted for it. He was leader inthe New 
England Conference,and I may say truly that 
in the fifty years since his probation no man 
fillea a larger place or had a profounder infiu- 
ence. When he espoused one side of a question 
something was sure to happen... . In the ear- 
liest days of hie ministry he thought that the 
aw ge a of - church to the children had never 

y formulated, and he wrote that 
fine Poet yates stands in the Discipline of 
pede Met 7 Church today. . . In bis thought 

He held most tenaciously to the 
Sonteeeeen ‘truths, and x was not shaken or 
torn by borage tg but welcomed all investigation. 
Conservative, a he was ¢ to 
see the new 7 though, ot new life. If ever there 
was @ man who manifested true catholicity it 
was he. Men of all churches believed in him, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant.”’ 


Dr. Clark said, in part :— 
“ For anil a oenteey Dr. apy thw 
brothers. 





must not dwell on my You 
bave a claim on my soneieetion °o Rice. 
He was a man highly endowed. He never could 
have gone about at noon with a lighted candle 
to find a man; be saw that all human souls have 
great endowments. I have sen him stop on the 
street and taik with the humblest of men in the 
frerst way. He always sew something in every 

body than so commanded his love that he could 
never patronize any one, Yet he bad a disgust 
for shams, and they fell beneath bis wit. His 
own beautiful life fluwed into other lives. He 
could easily adapt himself to all temperaments 
of mind; he knew what to say and to suggest. 

“He loved the practical side of lite— human 
affairs that were productive of results. He 
loved also literature, art, science and philos- 
ophy. He was giad to "dwell in the bighest 
realm, but he could never get so deep into his 
studies that he would cease to feel an interest 
in souls around him. He never looked on any 
toll of his own as drudgery. He saw in every- 
thing something beautiful. Hence the vigor 
with which be entered into affairs. Hence his 
influence and the great work he ey 
here; hence the ay he assumed © was 
a born leader 

“As a debater I never knew his equal; yet he 
rarely irritated those whom he opposed. When 
he entered the Conference a respect for him was 
immediately felt, and a wise and safe leader was 
known to be near. All these qualities naturally 
made him a minister of the first rank. . 

“So we love to believe that, grounded in the 
Christian faith and trust, after a most blessed 
life, he has -passed to the higher home. I could 
as easily think of the Amazon halted in its 
course by the rocks and sedges along its edge as 
of that strong life stopped for a moment. No, 
it is past belief. He lives. He has solved lite’ 6 
problem and we must not grieve.” 


Prayer was then offered by Dr. William Rice 
Newhall. 


The committal service at the t 


‘re 


y was 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE own APPLICATION. 
Wew Yorn CoMDENSED MILK Co.nx 








By Sept. I, capable Christian woman to go 
WANTED to Washiogton, D. C., to take entire charge 
of an infant and assist in sewing and light household 
duties. Address G. T. 8., This Office. 





read by Revs. Charles Parkhurst and C. 
tlefield. 


A. Lit 








Lasell Seminary — Correction. 


Mk. Epitor: The statement made /n the first 
part of a recent publication in your paper, 
about Lasell Seminary, was given by me to the 
reporter in good faith, as a part of my memory 
of the early history of the Seminary as given to 
me by friends or relatives of Prof. Edward 
Lasell. I am quite sure I did not invent the 
“ Aunt Sophia "’ who is said to have contributed 
the money, or I should have given her some 
other name, but since 1 am not able to identity 
my informant, I am obliged to yield to the 
statement of the daughter of Prof. Lasell, who 
says, “I have never before heard of this lady, 
and am morally certain that no such person ever 
existed,” and am the more willing to do so in 
that it seems to me a matter of no moment at all 
who furoished the money. I am now informed 
by one of the earlier friends of Prof. Lasell that 
the money came through Mrs. Whitman, his 
mother-in-law, bat as to this, I venture to make 
no positive statement. Possibly it was Mr. 
Lasell’s wife herself, who, inheriting from ber 
mother, was glad to turn the money to the 
accomplishment of a cherished purpose of her 
husbend. U. OC. BRaGDpoN, 





Again— Veterans of the New England 
Conference. 


Allow me to add to the list published in the 
Memorial number of the HERALD: M. B. Chap- 
map, 86th Ohio. Christian Commission: Wm. 
R. Clark, Wm. McDonald. 

It will be a pleasure to add any other names 
that belong to these lists. 

Seru C. Cary. 

Wollaston, Mass. 





The Mountain Region of Vermont. 


Many seasons may be spent in the mountein 
regions of Vermont, and still the reverse of 
monotony will alone be felt. A part of the 
mountainous country which is extremely beau- 
tiful, and which ie perhaps at the height of its 
glory in September, is that about Mt. Mansfield, 
Vermont’s crowning peak, where » hill 


tai 


WANTED AGENTS 


at once for our great book, 


Alaska and the Klondike Gold Fields.” 


The booming book of the bour. A gold win- 
ner. Catch on while the iron is bot. You can 
make a small fortune in your spare hours. 

B B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
57 Cornhill, Boston. 


SACRED SONCS NO. I. 


No other New book equal to it. $25 per 100: 30 cts. each 


if by mail. 
THE niGgley & MAIN CO., 
BE. Ninth Barest, New York. 








“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
or, Our Saviour in Art.” 


Cost over $:00,000 to publish. Nearly 200 fall pase 
[meg from famous paintiogs of our Saviour great 


maste: Agents taking orders at every call. Cheap- 
ent cad finest book ever issued. So utiful, when 
people see it they wantit. Pi 


run after our agents 
for Holiday Presents. 


to geta copy of this great boo 
Wa cburch standing, to act as 


ated, man or woman, good 
tand M 


n anager here. Good salary to qual- 
ined persow. Address, A. P.T. ELDER, Pubusher, 278 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





GORDON vulpesans TRAINING SCHOOL, 


t y Sts., Boston. 
Rev. anauve T. dae D. D, President; Rev. F. L. 
CHAPRELL, Resident lostructor; Rev. James M. 
Gray, D. D., and others, late 
Instructors. 


A condensed and efficient course of for 
men and women having a divine call to Barteria wr 





work. 

Inter-d«nominational, Eva: Spi 1, Practical. 

Ninth year opens 9 t 6, Taition free, For pro- 

spectus « F. pell, at Flemington 
. J., Gl Oct. 1; after ‘that date, at che se il. 





Office of the NEW 


UNION Gash Register, 


No. 3 Crement 1 eis, Boston. 


The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Built on Honor. Sold on Principle. 
And backed by a Guarantee that means oomeatiins. 

Have you seen it? If not, why not gy, 8 A total 

adder. Seas amount of space required. nabie 

in pric 
heve several Registers of other makes on hand, 
nee in exchange for the Sosen, which I will sell ata 
diec unt from regular pric 
gisters sold, boughs, enehenget. repaired. 


H. C. HOLMES, N. E. Agt. 


Hundreds of references from some of the best-known 
merchants in New England. 





and valley are combined into most entrancing 
landscapes. The traveler who desires to visit 
this part of Vermont should check his baggage 
to Waterbury or Underhill, on the Central Ver- 
mont road, from either of which towns he is 
but a short ride by trolley car or coach to good 
hotels under the shadow of the famous mount- 
ain, and less then ten miles from the Summit 
House, with its unequaled views. A well-known 
traveler and writer, who has visited this region 
during the past five seasons, declares that from 
no other mountain in America can be seen at a 
glance such a panorama of natural beauty, weld- 
ed to human civilization, as from this wonder- 
ful mountain of Vermont. A splendid descrip- 
tion of Mt. Mansfield and the country round 
about it is printed in “Summer Homes among 
the Green Hills.’’ This book may be had for a 
five-cent stamp by writing to T. H. HANLEY, 
C. V. R. R., 194 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


A beautiful home for sale in Lake View, 
Worcester. 16,000 feet of land, which includes 
two lots, upon which are apple, pear, quince, and 
other trees, grapes, blackberries and raspberries. 
The lota are enclosed with picket fences. The 
house is on Coburn Ave., and bas two tenements 
of five rooms each, with recent plumbing, and is 
pleasantly located within five minutes’ walk of 
the new Methodist Church, also near the Con- 
gregational Church. The Worcester public 
school is about the same distance. A nice place. 
Price, $3,800. 

Inquire of A. P. BLOOD, Lake View, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


8% 





ta rier a h iheet ray 
SD So prisons is. Robt. E. Strahorn 
Equitable Building, Boston. 








a DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAS 
¢ To Make Money 


FOR INVESTORS, SMALL OR LARCE. 


An opportunity to buy stock at half its 
amount of stoek for the conn 
the manufacture of goods. Un! 


value (but worth its face). 


red > ioe eee bargain to increase 
ti ented. W. 


~ me ger 


8. Thoroughly 
everybody and in Lael demand. This svertnedt is absolutely safe. 
railroad, home 


mili or bank stock. Don’t wait, This isa enterprise of one co, 
solid and sure, and is sure of success. ye. 2 
For Prospectus and pries of shares address 






G. F. BUTTERFIELD, [reas., 13 Doane St., Room 5, Boston, Mass. 
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